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“ON LOCATION” 
By LEROY HENNESSE)} 


RANSIT and level and chain, 
or Muscle, endurance and brain, 
Arms of the bloodless Captains 
Thralling the burning plain. 


Out there somewhere in the purple, lies the endless end of things, 
Miles and miles and miles of No Place, where that choking sky-line 
clings. 
"Way beyond, ten million people, ships and trains and fruit and gold; 
They would span this wicked desert, link the new land with the old 
We must locate and survey ; 
We have come to point the way. 
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Wagons, mules, and grub and party moving toward the hopeful 
West. 

What we'll do will make or break us 
best. 

Friends we have will know we did it; “Company” will not forget. 

Pay is small but credit’s something ; 
yet. 


: when it’s done, ‘twill be our 


some we know will know us 


First camp here; we've got our start. 
Home's behind; forget your heart. 


Left some weeks and miles behind us; 
chief! 
Water’s gone and food is rotten; sleeping isn’t much relief. 
Hours long and men are sweating; world’s on fire; sky’s white hot; 
Eyes are smarting; skin is itching; learning things we'd rather not. 
Job’s not moving very fast; 
Wonder when we'll see the last. 


Devil take that swearing 
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Cactus, sagebrush, sand, and silence; thirst and sun and “cursed 
survey !” 
Stakes and stakes and stakes—we drove ’em—stakes and stakes and 
—one more day. 
Once there were some men and women; once the week and month 
and year; 
Once a world and we were in it—days and days and Nowhere here. 
Once, before our orders come, 
Once, I think, we had a home. 


Chain and chain—another hundred ; chain and chain and “Drive one 
there.” 
Sight and sight and “That point’s settled; tack on keel-mark and 
“Take care.” 
Tangents, curves, and frogs, and angles; “Three degrees” and “Let 
‘er go.” 
Switch-points, leads, and gage, and figure; “What you guess you'd 
better know.” 
Camp again and firelight. 
All asleep and—one more night. 





Ghosts—and ghosts—and ghosts—and whispers; creep—and creep 
—and creep—and chill; 
Think—and think—and think—of living; night—and night—and 
thinking still. 
Stars of tin and moon of copper, nailed up in the aching black ; 
Guess and toss and burn and shiver—wonder when we're going 
back. 
Grinning Death, and awful plain, 
And—that foolish Sun again. 


Dizzy rod and dancing target, grade and level, cut and fill; 
Tote that transit leagues unnumbered—center of the desert still. 
Once, a thousand years behind us, saw a shadow blue and strange. 
Days and days we stalked that phantom; chased that silly, shifting 
range. 
Once, before this Hell began, 
Once, I think, | was a Man. 


We're not in the Land of the Living; we’re dry bones that squeak 
and crawl. 
I'm an ape and you're a monkey; that thing’s not a girl at all. 
Some, they say, will come with voices, come to stretch an iron hand 
Out across this blazing horror—funny lie, that “Promised Land.” 
Snakey track, just like an eel, 
T’hold two coasts with grip o’ steel. 


Someone’s talking; breeze is cool; mists a-falling off the sun. 
World is new and full of people, and thank God, THAT JOB IS 
DONE. 
Fires out and canvas folded; creaking wagons moving round ; 
That blue shadow turned to mountains; that mirage is solid ground. 
Damn the pay, the end has come! 
Credit hang, WE’RE GOING HOME! 
Wheeler, Ind. 
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WHEN THE GATES WERE LIFTED ON 
THE TRUCKEE 
By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 
T WAS precisely 10:23 a. m. of Saturday, June 17, 1905 
Senator Francis G. Newlands raised his hand; his wife, 
Edith McAllister Newlands, smashed a bottle of cham- 
pagne against the metallic crank of one of the gates: 










United States Senators, members of Congress, the 
R Governor of California, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
tj , 3° ¢ * ° e . . 

s# Nevada, the Chief Engineer of the Reclamation Ser- 


vice, and a number of private citizens prominent for 





years in the national irrigation movement, bent to the 
cranks, each of which manipulated a gate. Within a few mo- 
ments the flow of the Truckee was cut off and stranded fishes 
were flopping helplessly in the exposed bed of the stream. At 





almost the same moment the gates were lifted at the head of the 
diverting canal, and the waters turned from their ancient channel, 
where they had wasted for ages in the sinks of the desert, and 
began their long journey through tunnels and canals to the 
valley of the Carson, to enter upon their mission of making 
homes in the wilderness. 

As the flood burst with a hoarse roar into the new canal, 
hundreds of spectators lifted their voices in ringing cheers 
which echoed back from the surrounding hills. National irri- 
gation was an accomplished fact! Patience had done her per 
fect work. The seed planted long ago in the stony soil of public 
indifference, watched and tended by patriotic and undiscourage- 
able men, had come to fruitage. Judging from my own feelings, 
and from the talks I had with many of the large and distinguished 
company, three thoughts were uppermost in every mind. 

First, there was the thought already expressed—the triumph 
of a great movement which had fought its way inch by inch 
until at last it prevailed and saw its story written on the face of 
the earth. 

Second, the thought that in a field where individual man had 
gone down baffled and defeated in his struggle with the forces 
of nature, organized and associated man had been able to deal 
with the situation with the utmost ease and success. 

Third, the thought that if the Nation can build irrigation 
works, and build them so much better and more quickly than 
private enterprise has ever been able to do, this demonstration 
must inevitably be, not the end, but only the beginning, of the 
application of this principle in national affairs. 

Illustrations for this article are from photographs furnished by the Pacific Portland Cement 


Co., which supplies all the cement used by the Reclamation Service in Nevada— more 
than 60,000 barrels of their “ Golden Gate” brand up to date. 
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In the light of these thoughts the 17th of June, 1905, was a 
great day not merely for the settlers of Carson Valley, not merel) 
for Nevada and the West, but for the whole American people. 
What is known as the Truckee-Carson project will ultimately 
irrigate 375,000 acres of land and cost about $9,000,000. Nine 








years will be required to bring it to completion. The portion 
of the works put into operation on June 17th will distribute 


water to about 50,000 acres and represents a cost of about $1,- 







750,000. 
The main canal now in operation diverts the water from the 
channel of the Truckee at a point about twenty-four miles east 






















ENTRANCE TO TUNNEL NO. 1, TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT 













of Reno, and conveys it through the divide to the Carson River, 
a distance of thirty-one miles. This canal has a capacity for the 
first six miles of its course of 1,400 cubic feet per second, or 70,- 
000 miner’s inches under a four-inch pressure, and, for the re- 
mainder of its course, of 1,200 cubic feet per second. The depth 
of water will be uniformly thirteen feet, and the top of the banks 
is two feet above the high-water line. The width at the top 
varies from twenty-four to sixty-three feet, the narrow part 
being lined with Portland cement concrete and having a heavy 


grade. Nearly two miles of the canal, exclusive of tunnels, are 
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TUNNEL NO. 1, TRUCKER! “CARSON PROJECT 
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lined with concrete. There are three tunnels, one 300 feet, one 
9,000 feet, and one 1,500 feet in length. All are lined with con- 
crete, twelve feet wide and about sixteen feet high to crown of 
arch inside. The main canal discharges its water into a natural 
reservoir on the Carson and flows thence four and one-half 
miles to the diversion dam at the head of the distributing sys- 
tiem, where it is led out upon the land in two wide-reaching 
canals, one on each side of the river. 

The canal on the south side has a width of twenty-two feet, 
a top width of seventy-eight feet, and carries twelve feet of 
water, the capacity being 1,500 cubic feet per second. The canal 
on the north side is thirteen feet wide at the bottom, forty-five 
feet wide at the top, carries six and one-half feet depth of water, 
and has a capacity of 450 cubic feet per second. At present, 
these two canals are «ompleted for a length of thirty-eight miles. 
With their main branches, they will ultimately have a total 
length of over ninety miles, while the laterals and drain ditches 
to be constructed in Carson Sink Valley alone will aggregate 
fully 1,200 miles. 

The dam in the Carson at the head of the distributing system 
is something to bring a smile of satisfaction to the faces of those 
who have known the crude brush dams of the pioneers and the 
endless difficulties which arose from them. This government 
dam is a solid concrete structure, built for a thousand years. It 
constitutes an absolute guaranty of a permanent water supply 
to the settlers. This, indeed, is the character of all the work 
which the Government has done. 

The Supervising Engineer who built these works, and whose 
cnduring monument they will be, is L. H. Taylor. He is an ex- 
ceedingly modest man who says little, but works much. When 
the crowd called for him on June 17th, it was discovered that 
he alone was missing from the throng which gathered about 
the speakers. He was found standing on his dam, carefully in- 
specting the head-gates to make sure that everything was in 
order for the great act of turning on the water. He was finally 
captured and made to stand, blushing and diffident, in the face 
of a storm of cheers. But all he could say was: “I will let the 
works speak for me.” 

Nevertheless, it was a great moment for Taylor. Nearly fif- 
teen years ago he was brought to Nevada by Francis G. New- 
lands to make a comprehensive study of the irrigation possi- 
bilities of the Sagebrush State. He then proceeded to outline 
a vast project—so vast, indeed, that he became an object of 
ridicule and was regarded as a dreamer of idle dreams. That was 
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long before anybody believed that Uncle Sam could be induced 
to furnish the money for such undertakings. 

Taylor never altered his purpose. He never lost faith in its 
ultimate realization. When the Reclamation Service was or- 
ganized, his opportunity came. He was placed in charge of the 
work, with such financial backing as only the Nation can supply. 
Now distrust has turned to confidence, ridicule to admiration, 
laughter to cheers. Taylor stands forth one of the engineers of 
the world, one of the builders of Nevada and the West. But 
he is the same Taylor who used to occupy a back seat at the 
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MAP OF THE TRUCKEE-CARSON IRRIGATION PROJECT 


early irrigation congresses with an apologetic air, but with a 
certain sparkle in his eye which indicated that he would yet be 
heard from. 

The land to be irrigated is located in a number of valleys 
along the Truckee and Carson rivers, extending on each side 
from the Central Pacific Railroad, the greatest distance from the 
road being twenty-five miles. The soil is adapted to alfalfa and 
other forage crops, potatoes, onions, beets, and other vegetables, 


apples, pears, berries, and similar hardy fruits. 
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Nearly all the land now irrigated is public property, or was 
such until entered by settlers. Two-thirds of it has already been 
filed upon and the remainder is being rapidly taken. No price 
is charged for the land, except filing fees, which are nominal. 
But the settler must repay the cost of irrigation in ten annual 
installments, without interest. This amounts to $26 an acre, o! 
which about $10 an acre has been incurred by the provision of 
drainage facilities. The United States Agricultural Department 
estimates that one-tenth of the land irrigated by private or cor- 














UP-STREAM FACE OF WASTE GATE, CANAL NO. 1, TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT 
porate enterprise has been seriously injured, if not permanently 
ruined, by excess of water and lack of drainage. Drainage is 
imperative as a means of carrying off the heavy alkali deposits. 
The settler is fortunate to be able to make his home where con- 
ditions have been scientifically ascertained in advance and where 
the best engineering skill, together with abundant capital, have 
been available to make the most thorough preparation for his 
success. 
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DOWN-STREAM FACE OF WASTE GATE, CANAL NO, 1, TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT 
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Any unmarried person over twenty-one years of age, or head 
of a family, who is, or has declared intention to become, a citi- 
zen of the United States, who has not used his or her homestead 
right, or who is not then owner of more than 160 acres of land 
in any one state, can file on any one of the tracts surveyed by 
the Government. Title to lands cannot be acquired until all pay 
ments for water have been made, ten years hence. The law re 
quires a homesteader to see and select his land personally. 

There is one warning which should be sounded for the benefit 
of a certain class of settlers. The man who attempts to make 








DIVERSION DAM ON TRUCKEE RIVER, TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT 
This is an “open-type”’ dam for discharging flood-water 


a home on the primeval desert, even with free land and the best 
irrigation and drainage facilities, requires money to make a suc- 
cessful start. There will doubtless be exceptions to the rule— 
men who will get work in the locality from the Government or 
private parties and be able to hold on until their land yields re- 
turns, when, by dint of hard work and economical living, they 
can build their homes, improve their lands, and make their an- 
nual payments for water rights. But the average man will need 
capital in order to bring his farm to a paying stage. This 
capital he cannot borrow until he gets title to his land, and he 
cannot get title until he completes payment for his water rights, 
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ten years hence. There is no way in which these payments can 
be commuted. 

The reader will make the obvious comment that the law fails 
to make provision for those most in need of homes. ‘That is a 
sad truth. The next great battle will be for the New Zealand 
system of advances to settlers. “But that is Socialism,” you say. 
Yes, and so is national irrigation. Does anyone know how the 
lot of the common man may be improved except by measures 
which are properly to be regarded as Socialistic in character? If 
so, | know a number of eminent and apprehensive gentlemen in 














HEADGATE ON MAIN CANAL FROM TRUCKEE RIVER 


this country who would like to be advised. 

While the land now open to settlement is almost entirely pub- 
lic land, a number of large private estates will be irrigated when 
the works are completed. These must be subdivided to comply 
with the law, and water rights paid for on just the same terms 
as those which apply to public land. For the settler who has 
sufficient capital the opportunity is a grand one. The rapid 
growth of towns and various local industries will open many 
chances for young men who want to go in and grow up with the 
country. But for the average settler without means the doors 
are closed, alike on public and private land. Before the doors 
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can be unlocked, the Government must loan money to the class 
of settlers most sorely in need of such opportunities or it must 
permit others to loan them money. New Zealand thinks it is 
wise for the country to borrow at three per cent. and loan to 
settlers at four per cent. Loaning millions on homesteads, New 
Zealand has not lost one single dollar, but has added five or ten 
dollars to the wealth of the country for every dollar loaned in 
this way. Will Uncle Sam do likewise? The future will an- 
swer; but I think he will. 

As I stood in the crowd by the banks of the Truckee during 
the ceremonies which preceded the lifting of the head-gates, my 
mind went back to the early days of the national irrigation move- 
ment, I felt that I touched elbows with those who would not be 
noted by the newspapers among the distinguished guests or 
caught by the cameras of the enterprising photographers. 

First of all, I saw John W. Powell, the earliest scientific ex- 
plorer of Arid America and the first to comprehend the meaning 
of its strange environment. There he stood, his shaggy head, 


his grim, determined, yet intellectual face, his empty sleeve re- 


minding us of his sacrifices for the Republic on the battlefields 
of war before he became a foremost figure on her battlefields of 
peace. How his great soul must have swelled with the pride 
and joy of achievement if he stood under that clear Nevada sky 
when the Great Dream came true! 

Then there was that picturesque figure, Richard J. Hinton, 
who used to quarrel with us sometimes, but whose only rivalry 
with Powell and the rest was to see who could do most for Arid 
America and for humanity. He feared the early policy of ceding 
the lands to the states, because he thought it might foster a 
spirit of separatism. He longed for a policy which should cement 
the Union for which he had fought—for which he continued to 
fight until his dying day. He, too, would have swung his old 
slouch hat and swelled the chorus of cheers when the water 
turned sharply from its ancient channel to pass through the hills 
to the waiting valley beyond. 

Then there was that old man of quaint eloquence, Judge James 
S. Emery of Kansas—the friend of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
friend of man. What pictures he painted of the coming glories 
of Arid America, and, as he used to say, “the Sunflower State 
which I love so well!” O, for a few words from dear old Emery, 


if he could have stood on the dam as the water gushed into the 
first canal built by the Government! 

Finally, the rotund figure of that finest of Mormon diplomats, 
George Q. Cannon. Say what you will of his religion, he 
preached the gospel of irrigation from a heart which always beat 
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true to the interests of the American settler in the desert. What 
would we have given to see his radiant smile when the head- 
gates were lifted and the Truckee sped upon its mission to make 
homes and fill the silence with the laughter of children! 

These were but a few of the shadowy forms which surely stood 
on the banks of the Truckee at the memorable hour when _ na- 
tional irrigation became a fact—that is, if the dead ever come 
back to revisit the dearest scenes of their former labors and to 
witness the realization of their fondest hopes. 

Congratulations, old comrades, living and dead! We may do 
nothing else on earth, but this thing we have done, and it shall 
endure forever! 


San Diego, Cal. 


THE COLORADO 
By THERESA RUSSELL 
In June. 
H troubled river, 
Vexed to deliver, 
Chafing thy borders and lashing white foam, 
Now in thy high tide 
Flinging thy waves wide 


Surging and sobbing thou makest thy moan, 


In December. 
Oh quiet river, 
Ripple nor quiver, 
Mars thy serenity nor breaks thy peace; 
Hushed now to dreaming, 
Glowing and gleaming, 


Brooding in silence thy lamentings cease. 


Oh frenzied river, 
Oh placid river, 

Youth ever utters its passionate plea; 
Then grown aweary 


Protest and query 


Sepulchred lie ‘neath an unruffled sea. 


Chloride, Arizona 
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SACAJAWEA 
By F. W. FLETCHER 


N THE summer of 1800 a little band of Shoshoni Indians 
was encariped on the south bank of the Jefferson River in 
Montana, about one mile above the point where the Jef- 
ferson, te Madison and the Gallatin unite to form the 
Missouri. The camp was in a beautiful valley, surrounded 
by mouniains, and the little huts of poles and brush were 
built among the willows and cottonwoods by the river- 
side. From an Indian standpoint the location of the camp 





was perfect. Their horses, with which they were well 
supplied, fattened on the luxuriant wild grasses, tended by old men 
and boys; the streams were plentifully stocked with fish; there were 
many deer among the foothills; and immense bands of buffalo 
grazed on the plains in the river valleys. 

Indeed, it was mainly for the purpose of hunting these animals 
that the Shoshoni had come down into the buffalo country ; for their 
home, if home it could be called, was across the Divide, on the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains, by the headwaters of the 
Columbia, or its southeastern tributaries. Not from choice did the 
Shoshoni dwell so high up in the mountains, far from the haunts 
of the buffalo; but the Minataree and the Arikara, their relentless 
and powerful foes, were masters of the eastern plains, so that only 
at peril of their lives did the mountain Indians descend to the lower 
valleys, nor did they often venture bevond the foothills. Game was 
not plentiful in the mountains, and it was famine that forced them 
to go down to the buffalo country. The Shoshoni were good fishers 
but poor hunters. Their method of hunting deer was for severai 
horsemen to surround one in an open valley and run him down by 
relays of fresh horses; good sport, no doubt, but of little avail for 
securing food. In the Pacific streams, during certain months, were 
great quantities of salmon, and these were the chief food supply of 
the Indians. When the salmon failed, hunger and distress visited 
the lodges of the Shoshoni. 

At the camp on the Jefferson River all was peace and content 
ment. The hunters had returned from the day’s chase in high spirits, 
for buffalo were plentiful and easy to secure; the squaws were bus\ 
cutting up the meat and spreading it in the sun to dry. Suddenly 
from the cotton woods along the river bank appeared a band of 
Minataree warriors. The Shoshoni were not fighters and sought 
safety in flight, the men, with true Indian chivalry, mounting the 


horses and leaving the women and children to care for themselves ; 
this they attempted to do by flight and by hiding among the trees, 
but most of them were captured. Four Shoshoni men, as many 
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women, and several boys, were killed; while four boys and a num- 
ber of girls were captured. 


Among the girls in the Shoshoni camp when it was attacked was 
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LEWIS IN INDIAN DRESS 


Drawn by St. Menin. Reproduced from Noah 
Brooks's “ First Across the Continent,” 6) 
permission of Charles Scribner's Sons 


Sacajawea,* the sister of Cameahwait, a Shoshoni chief. In com- 
pany with a girl companion, she endeavored to escape. They suc- 
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ceeded in eluding their pursuers for a time and reached a fording 
place in the river several miles above their camp. This ford they 
attempted to cross but were discovered by the Minataree and cap- 
tured ; and, according to Indian custom, became the property of their 
captors. This not uncommon fate of an Indian girl, far outside the 
borders of civilization, in a portion of country then absolutely un- 
known to white men, would have little interest now had not subse- 
quent events made it a matter of considerable importance to the 
government of the United States. Sacajawea and the other captive 
became the slaves of the Minataree, whose villages were far to the 
east, on Knife River. Thither they were taken, though Sacajawea’s 
girl companion managed to escape and returned to her kindred on 
the Snake River. Of Sacajawea’s life for the next few years little 
is known. She doubtless became a member of her captor’s family, 
and with them followed the chase, going with them, no doubt, down 
the Missouri to trade with the whites. 

However Sacajawea may have passed the years between 1800 
and 1804, history was making in the land of her fathers; history 
that was to bring doom to her people, while it added a chain of great 
states to the new Republic and extended its reach from ocean to 
ocean. Thomas Jefferson, great Democrat but greater statesman, 
as President of the United States, purchased from the first Napoleon 
in 1803 the vast territory known as Louisiana. He purchased it 
primarily to obtain the port of New Orleans, but he was greatly 
interested to know what manner of country it was that Talleyrand 
had practically thrown into the bargain up in the northwest. 

For more than a dozen years he had looked with prophetic vision 
toward that unknown region and had gathered every scrap of in- 
formation brought back by the few fur traders and voyagers who 
had adventured beyond its borders. Before the purchase was com- 
pleted, and in the face of the opposition or indifference of all his 
associates, he urged upon Congress the necessity of a government 
exploring expedition to determine positively the character of the 
great wilderness beyond the Missouri River. 

After repeated effort, he obtained an appropriation of twenty- 
five hundred dollars to send an expedition through the territory, 
being careful to point out that “the interests of commerce place 
the principal object within the Constitutional powers and duty of 
Congress,” though regarding the Constitutional power for the pur- 
chase itself, “the less said the better.” 

His private secretary, Captain Meriwether Lewis, was placed in 
charge of the expedition, which set out some months before pur- 
chase was made sure. The exploration of the northwestern coun- 
try had long been a matter of great personal interest to Captain 
Lewis, and it was their common interest in the matter, no doubt, 
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that formed the bond between the two men. By request of Captain 
Lewis, Captain William Clark was associated with him in the un- 
dertaking. He was an officer of experience and ability, especially 
in Indian warfare, brother to George Rogers Clark, the hero of old 
Vincennes. 

In the fall of 1803 the two officers repaired with their followers 
to St. Louis, then the village of Pain Court. The Spanish com- 
mander at St. Louis had not yet received official notice of the trans- 


fer of the country to France, much less of the subsequent sale to the 

















SHARP NOSE, CHIEF OF THE SHOSHONI 


United States. He would not, therefore, allow the Americans to be 
quartered in the territory ; and because of this and the lateness of the 
season they passed the winter on the opposite bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. In March, 1804, a formal transfer of the upper regions of 
Louisiana to the United States took place at St. Louis, Captain 
Lewis acting as one of the officials representing the government. 
On May 14th the expedition left its winter quarters and set sail 
up the Missouri River. More than two years were to elapse be- 
fore it would again return to civilization. In addition to the neces- 
sary supplies, it carried “fourteen bales and one box of Indian pres- 
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ents.” Late in October the expedition had reached a point not far 
from the present site of Bismarck, North Dakota, and here it was 
decided to remain for the winter, among the Mandan Indians. For 
future dealings with the Indians an interpreter was needed, and 
the officers soon secured the services of Toussaint Charboneau, ‘a 
man of no peculiar merit,” says Captain Lewis. One of his two 
wives was the Shoshoni Indian girl, Sacajawea, whom he had 
bought from her captors, the Minataree. Charboneau could speak 
the Dacotah languages, but Sacajawea could speak the Shosliont 


language as well, which was even more important to the expedi- 
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tion; for, while it could push its way through the country of the 
Sioux by its own resources, it must depend upon the Shoshoni for 
horses to transport the baggage and for guides to direct them 
through absolutely unknown mountains to navigable streams on 
the Pacific side. Very likely these considerations led the young 
officers to select Charboneau rather than some other trapper familiar 
with Indian language. At all events, and fortunately for the expe- 
dition, as it proved, Charboneau was allowed to take his wife along. 
Not only was she the sole female in the company, but she carried 
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on her back in a net-work basket a baby boy, born but two months 
before the long and arduous journey began. 

It is not the present purpose to record in detail the memorable 
journey made by Captains Lewis and Clark and their hardy fol- 
lowers ; but rather to recall the humble part played in it by the simple 
but faithful Indian woman, Sacajawea. In the smaller of their 
original boats, with the addition of simple dugouts specially adapted 
to their purpose, the expedition left the winter quarters at Fort 
Mandan, April 7, 1805. Beside Captains Lewis and Clark, there 


were in the company thirty-six persons, not including Sacajawea’s 
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baby. There were several Canadian and Ohio river boatmen, and 
two or three hunters; the others were picked men, privates in the 
United States army. Captain Clark took along a negro slave, named 
York. He was, without doubt, the first negro to go up the Mis- 
souri River, and his black skin and curly hair attracted wide-spread 
attention, while his fame traveled faster than the expedition. More 
than one chief brought his braves, ostensibly to treat with the white 
officers, when his ill-concealed curiosity betrayed that he was far 
more anxious to see York than to secure the friendship and protec- 


tion of the United States. 
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During the first month after leaving the Mandans, the expedi- 
tion passed the mouth of the Yellowstone and came to the Milk 
River, so named by Captain Lewis from the color of its waters. To 
the Indians it was known as “the river that scolds at all others.” 
Here an accident occurred that in its results redounded more to the 
The boat steered by Char- 


credit of Sacajawea than to her spouse. 
Unfor- 


boneau, ‘“‘the worst steersman of the party,” was capsized. 
tunately it contained all the “papers, instruments, medicines, and 


almost every article indispensable to the success of the enterprise.” 
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“The Indian woman,” says Captain Lewis, ‘to whom I ascribe equal 
fortitude and resolution with any person on board at the time of the 
accident, caught and preserved most of the light articles which were 
washed overboard.’’ The boat and its valuable cargo being saved, 
it was thought “‘a proper occasion to console ourselves, and we ac- 
cordingly took a drink.” 

Sacajawea’s reward came the following day, when ‘‘a handsome 
river about fifty yards wide” was named “Sacajawea’s River.” The 
honor was not destined to be permanent, however, for the stream 


is known to modern maps as Crooked Creek. “Judith’s River,” 
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passed a few days later, was named for the young lady who subse- 
quently became the wife of Captain Clark. Her name still graces 
the river, and has been added to the great valley through which it 
flows, as well as to some noble mountains near its banks. 

As the party proceeded, many plants and animals new to science 
were discovered ; most interesting of these, perhaps, was the grizzly 
bear, with which the men, armed with their clumsy flint-locked guns, 
had many a perilous and exciting battle. From the Minataree In- 
dians, possibly the captors of Sacajawea, the leaders of the party 
had learned that the Missouri River would take them far up into the 
Rocky Mountain country; but long before the journey in boats 
would end they would reach some immense falls in the river, around 
which the boats must be taken by land. When the mouth of Maria’s 
River was reached, June 3rd, it became an important question as to 
which of the two streams was the real Missouri. They were of 
nearly equal volume, and both apparently headed in the Rocky 
Mountains, now plainly visible from the bluffs. Small parties were 
sent up both streams to reconnoitre. On their return a few days 
later a general council was held, at which it developed that all the 
men believed the northerly stream to be the Missouri, while the two 
officers believed the westerly stream was the one to follow. A mis- 
take would probably be fatal to the success of the expedition, which 
must cross the mountains during the months of summer and early 
autumn. 

Accordingly, Captain Lewis, taking four men and leaving the 
main party at the forks of the rivers, set out on foot in a south- 
westerly direction, determined to find the falls described by the 
Indians or follow the stream to the mountains. On the third day, 
as he was walking some distance from the river, he was greatly 
cheered by the sound of a distant roaring of water, and following 
its direction for a few miles came to the banks of the river and 
hurrying down the steep bluffs, seated himself on the rocks and “en- 
joved the sublime spectacle” of the great falls, vainly regretting that 
he had not brought along a “cimera obscrua.” Captain Lewis 
pushed on alone up the river, finding a series of magnificent falls 
in the course of a few miles, and finally reaching the upper falls, 
which he recognized by the tall cottonwood tree, growing on an 
island, in the branches of which a black-eagle had built her nest. 
as the Indians had told him. The falls are still known as Black 
Eagle Falls, and their waters move the wheels of the modern city 


of Great Falls, Montana. 

Captain Lewis had solved the problem of the proper course to 
pursue. Accordingly the main party was brought up the Missouri, 
to Portage (now Belt) Creek, where preparations were made to 
carry the boats and baggage around the falls. To the northerly 
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stream Captain Lewis gave the name Maria's River, for Miss Maria 
Wood. “It is true,” he said, “that the hue of the waters of this 
turbulent and troubled stream but illy comport with the pure celes- 
tial beauties and amiable qualifications of that lovely fair one, but it 
is a noble river.” On the return of Captain Lewis he found Saca- 
jawea quite ill, which gave him “great concern as well for the the 
poor object herself then with a young child in her arms, as from 
consideration of her being our only dependence for a friendly nego- 
tiation with the Snake Indians, upon whom we depend for horses 
to assist us in our portage from the Missouri to the Columbia River.” 
Fortunately a “large sulphur spring” was found on the bank of the 
river opposite Portage Creek, and Sacajawea “found great relief 
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from the mineral water.” Subsequently she suffered a_ relapse, 
caused by eating wild berries, and for a time her life was despaired 
of, but she finally recovered. 

To carry the boats and baggage around the falls required a 
portage of eighteen miles, across plains thickly covered with prickly 
pears. The heat was well-nigh intolerable, the toil severe. Two 
weeks were occupied in making the portage, though a considerable 
portion of the baggage was left in a cache near the sulphur spring 
On July 4th, Independence Day was celebrated for the first time 
in the Rocky Mountain country. The last of the stock of rum was 
distributed to the men in honor of the occasion. Captain Lewis had 
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brought from Harper’s Ferry the iron frame of a boat to be cov- 
ered with skins. After causing a delay of several days and much 
labor, the “Experiment,” as the boat was called, was abandoned as 
unseaworthy. 

On July 15th, the expedition again set out up the Missouri River, 
passing and naming Smith and Dearborn Rivers in the next three 
days, and arriving, July 19th, at the romantic gorge still known as 
the Gates of the Mountains. Three days later the party passed a 
small stream, now called Beaver Creek, and was delighted to find 
that Sacajawea recognized the country, and said that her country- 
men came to this creek to procure white paint from its banks. She 
also stated that the three forks of the Missouri were not far ahead. 
Captain Clark, with two or three men, went ahead by land, in order 
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to meet the Indians and treat with them, if possible, before the main 
party should arrive. In this, however, he was not successful, though 
he found many recent tracks of Indians and horses. July 27th, the 
main party reached the three forks of the Missouri, two days behind 
Captain Clark, who joined it the same day, very ill from fever. The 
name Missouri was now discontinued, and the three forks received 
the names, Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin Rivers. A camp was 
located about one mile above the forks on the western and largest 
branch, the Jefferson. Curiously enough, the site of the camp, ac 
cording to Sacajawea, was precisely the spot on which she and het 
friend were encamped at the time of her capture five vears before 
With the proverbial stoicism of her race she did not “show any dis 
tress at these recollections or any joy at the prospect of being re- 
stored to her country.” 
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THE PINACLES OF SAN BENITO 


COUNTY 
By SCHUYLER G. HAIN 


ANCOUVER, in 1794, wrote of the rock pinnacles of 
what is now San Benito County, California, as, “the 
most remarkable mountain | have ever seen.” At the 
present time there is a movement under way to have 
15,000 acres, embracing the heart of this interesting 
region, set aside as a national park, that its beauty may 

be permanently preserved and guarded. The Secretary of the 


Interior has withdrawn the tract from entry, pending Congres- 


sional action. 

The entrance to the proposed park is not unlike the doorway 
to the Garden of the Gods, but on a grander scale. Here the 
cliffs of many-colored rock rise hundreds of feet in sharply de- 
fined terraces, or great domes and pinnacles. Beyond, scattered 
over an area of some six square miles, is a mass of conglomerate 
rocks wonderful in extent and in fantastic variety of form and 
coloring. 

Two much-broken water courses cut the northern and south- 
ern ends of the mountain, breaking into deep chasms filled with 
the debris of old slides, in which are dark, rock-covered caves, 
still for the most part of unknown extent, and pools of water of 


varying depth, left by the winter rains. 
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The main features of the entire region are the massive walls 
and towering rock-peaks, and the deep, narrow-walled cafons 
through which the foot-trails wind. 

The two main gorges are more frequently seen by visitors and 
the trip through either of them can be made in a day with time 
to spare; but the explorer may wander for weeks among the side 
canons and upper rocks, seeing something new each day. To 
the right of the northern water course, which is the one fol- 
lowed by the principal trail, rises “Palisade Rock,” about fifteen 
hundred feet from base to summit; terraced back in «reat steps 


and ledges over which in rainy seasons swift little streams leap 











ABOVE PINNACLE CAVES 
Rock in foreground 250 feet in diameter.) 


and plunge and are beaten to white clouds of spray along the 
cliffs below. From one spot eight of these brief, beautiful water- 
falls may be counted without turning. 

A little distance beyond this pass the caflon widens out to a 
small valley, and fronting the valley is the cliff-ringed amphi- 
theater named for President Jordan of Stanford. Here Nature 
seems to have taken the most methodical care in setting on end 
hundreds of rock pinnacles, rising tier on tier till the topmost 
procession, nearly a mile away, is 1,800 feet above the little 
valley. 

Opposite “Painted Rock” is the “Bridal Chamber,” a circular 
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area entered through a narrow gorge. The perpendicular walls 
are from 150 to 300 feet high, and in the rainy season a small 
stream sweeps over the highest point and is dashed along the 
ledges in a veil of filmy mist, covering most of the enclosed 
space. 

Beyond the little valley and the “Jordan Amphitheatre,” the 
rocky walls assume strange and fantastic shapes and each turn 
in’ the trail reveals some new beauty and wonder. 

The southern water course, called Bear Canon, is less known 
than the northern one, but not less beautiful. A mile from its 
junction with Cholone Creek the stream bed is entirely filled with 
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fallen rocks and the trail turns to the left and comes by a steep 
and difficult grade to “Inspiration Point.” Here the explorer 
looks down on the tops of tall trees growing far below, while 
above the great cliff-walls are capped by slender spires and pin 
nacles and groups of weather-worn rocks like statuary. 

Krom Inspiration Point the trail descends again to the creek 
bed; winding under rock-slabs caught roof-like in the narrow 
walls, over logs and boulders and through underbrush, ending at 
last in a little dim-lighted cave beyond which there is no passage 
except by retracing part of the way and climbing out to the right 


over a narrow ledge to the gorge ahead. 
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Here is the largest cave yet discovered, some sixty by one 
hundred and twenty feet, and roofed over by a cube-shaped rock 
two hundred feet in diameter, on the top of which a tall pine 
tree is growing. Beyond this largest cave are others, some 
dimly lighted, some dark and damp—the home of night birds 
and innumerable bats. 

The winter rains leave pools of water here and there in the 
caves, the largest being “Heart Pool,” lying in a deep, heart- 
shaped depression worn in rock of adamantine hardness. 

Beyond the caves the gorge widens to open country dotted 


with rock groups in many interesting and suggestive shapes, 

















PIVOT ROCK 


among them “Pivot Rock,” like a huge anvil of sandstone. 

A few of these are accessible and the view from the top is 
worth the climb, but most of them are still unscaled, though 
seldom impossible to an experienced climber. 

From the top of Cholone Peak the view reaches from the 
Coast Range to the blue of ocean, where, on a clear day with a 
good glass, the breakers may be seen rolling in along the beach. 
Between mountains and sea lies the beautiful expanse of Salinas 
Valley, dotted with farms and towns, with the Salinas river 
winding the whole length of the view. 

Pinnacle Park is thirty-five miles by wagon road from the 
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town of Hollister, and is easily reached from that point. It has 
much to offer all comers; for the camper; sheltered nooks, great 
trees, wood and water and grass in convenient reach; for the 
hunter, quail and occasional deer; for the scientist of whatever 
mind, strange rocks, many flowers, and birds in variety; and for 
the nature-lover, varied beauty at every turn, from deep banks of 
fern in the hidden places of the cafions to the great rock domes 
and pinnacles that give the place its name. 
Cook, Cal. 


A TRANSPLANTED BATTLE 
By R. W. HOFFLUND 
R. THOMAS JONES, manager of the K. and M. 
Fruit Company's thousand-acre orchard and 





vineyard, turned in his chair and tossed the 
newspaper he had been reading into the waste- 
basket. The scowl on his face, and the con- 
temptuous manner in which he disposed of the 
sheet, indicated that something in its columns 
had met with his disapproval. His viciousness 











in biting off the end of a cigar, and the caressing 





glance he bestowed upon a metal paper-weight, 
told of possible trouble in store for the writer of the offensive ar- 
ticle. 

Ever since he had taken control of the big ranch, Jones had been 
confronted by the problem of securing laborers who were willing 
and able to do the work demanded of them. Chinamen who could 
not handle horses, Mexicans who could not keep sober, and Indians 
who could not do anything had drifted through the K. and M. pay 
office, and had made the ranch the scene of a constant struggle on 
the part of Jones and his handful of capable assistants against in 
competency and laziness. Finally the manager had returned from 
one of his ’Frisco trips with a cargo of Japs—small, wiry men, who 
made up in intelligence what they lacked in stature. Contrary to 
the profanely expressed opinion of Big Tim Fogarty, the foreman, 
they had quickly learned the routine of ranch work, and for a time 
everything had gone well. 

But a manager is paid to overcome difficulties. It follows that 
when he has succeeded in overcoming a series of them, new ones 
must be provided, or he fails to earn his pay. Jones had long felt 
the working of this natural law, and had no idea that he would be 
permitted to rest in peace. But the undermining of his latest suc 
cess was brought about by a condition apparently so easy to meet 
and overcome, that the manager was unusually irritated by the 
futility of his efforts in that direction. 
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La Salida, the town at the head of the valley, boasted a weekiy 
paper whose proprietor, Macgregor by name, had served on th 
staff of a city daily famous for its “yellowness.”” He had brought 
to his rural retreat an insatiable desire to build up a sensation on the 
weakest of foundations, and had fallen into the habit of reprinting 
brief telegraphic dispatches from his “patent inside’ on the front 
page, with many embellishments and appropriate scare-heads. 

When the difficulty between Japan and Russia became the featur: 
of foreign news, Macgregor found many opportunities to exercise 
his talent in this line, and had declared war almost as often as his 
metropolitan rivals, in type fully as heavy, when the gradual slip 
ping away of his men caused Jones to make an investigation. He 
quickly learned the truth. The Japs were going back to fight for 
their native land and share in the glory that they believed to b 
already showering upon it. 

While Jones was still scowling over the newspaper, Fogarty 
walked into the office at his usual leisurely pace. “Two more!’ he 
said. ‘Leaves me shy a man to watch the water, unless I cut down 
the prunin’ gang, which is too small now. Begob!” he added vio- 
lently, “av this don’t shtop, you an’ me will have to go to work. Did 
ye see the lyin’ coyote that runs that paper?” 

Jones smiled grimly. “I did, Tim,” he answered. “I told him to 
cut it out or we'd sue him. But what's the use? There is trouble 
over there, all right, and they get enough through the San Diego 
papers to make ‘em excited. Mac merely hurries things along.” 

“T hope ye scart him good, anyhow,” said Big Tim, “‘so he'll get 
more cautious wid his ink. Av he was to have a bad dream some 
night, an’ write a article sayin’ the Mickyado was offerin’ a thou 
sand dollars to any Amerrican Jap that smelled bad enough to get 
into the R’yal Guard, our b’ys would vamos in a bunch, knowin’ 
they'd qualify. I saw Rodriguez this noon,” Fogarty went on, sud- 
denly changing his bantering manner to one more business-like, ‘an’ 
he’s drunk as usual. ‘Will your men take the job? says I. ‘Si 
patron! Says the coffee-colored _ thief. ‘Manana,’ Tomorrow— 
that’s always the word wid him an’ his Dagoes. He’s locked ’em up 
in the jail so they won't get arristed, but he brings ‘em in the tangle 
fut at night, an’ tomorrow they'll be drunker than they are today. 
We'll be lucky av they show up ina month. Miguel’s crew is puttin’ 
in grain on the Bony Visty, an’ the only thing left is Peg-leg Charli 
an’ his bucks. I can get tin av them Monday, wid Peg-leg to straw- 
boss, an’ two squaws av we want ‘em to prune.” 

“Take them,” said Jones, decisively. “Tell him the two squaws 
draw one pay, and put ‘em all to pruning. That gives you a Jap 
for the water and two extra for the teams—if they stay till then. 


Rodriguez may sober up in the meantime.” He drew from a pigeon 
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hole a chart showing the location of the field force, and asked a 
number of questions regarding the progress of the work. The 
foreman answered these briefly and satisfactorily, and got up to 
leave. At the door he hesitated, and turned to his superior with a 
grin that would have looked bashful on a smaller man. Jones had 
begun a letter in regard to a strike in Kansas City that threatened 
to “tie up” a car of lemons until they rotted, and his irritable 
humor had seized him again. 

“If you have anything to say, say it,” he ordered; “and don't 
stand there like an overgrown bale of hay. If it’s more bad news, 
keep it to yourself. I’m too busy to be bothered unless it’s neces- 
sary.” 

Fogarty braced up immediately. “It’s no news at all,” he said 
Only an idea that’s been in me head for some time, an’ is gettin 
lonesome. I've been rayvolvin’ a scheme to keep these Japs where 
they belong, an’ was only wantin’ your leave to try it.” 

“Well, what is it?” asked Jones, curtly. 

“| was thinkin’,” Fogarty went on, wit’ a twinkle in his eye, “that 
av | was to tell ye, ye'd be sayin’ me head was turned be me troubles, 
mebbe, or similar insultin’ remarks. Now, I would rather have the 
permission widout restrictions, promisin’ to put the company to no 
expense, an’ yourself to no trouble.” 

“Take it and be hanged,” said Jones. “There's a shot-gun in my 
bed-room, if it will help you any. Now get out!” 

“Mucha ‘blige,” replied Fogarty, “as Rodriguez said when | told 
him his father was a hawse-thief. I don’t need your gun, but be 
gob!” he added to himself as the door closed, “I'll raise more hel 
wid these little yellow boys than a man could blow out av twint 
shot-guns an’ a torpedo-boat. Rooshia can prepare to move off th 
map.” 

Next morning, after watching the teamsters file out with thei 
shivering horses, and after turning over to the stable-man the reins 
of power, Fogarty mounted his bronco and passed slowly down th 
broad road that divided the K. and M. vineyard like a strip of white 
paint. On each side palms alternated with cypress trees, and back 
of them the vines, robbed of their long canes, stood in rows of 
gnarled, twisted stumps. For a mile this continued; then the road 
turned sharply toward the grain fields that surrounded La Salida, 
and here Fogarty left it to cut through an orchard of orange-laden 
trees to a trail that wound in and out through the sage-brush hills 
like a carelessly thrown rope. Following this until it had led him 
over the highest peak of the encircling mountains, he turned at length 


into a wide cypress-guarded avenue that branched off at a right 


angle to the path. 
It was the drive-way of a solitary mountain ranch that was 
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littke known to the valley folk except by the quality of its apples, 
which were famous throughout the state. A colony of Russian 
emigrants worked the land under the leadership of a man who 
had the ability, rare in a rural community, to remain silent as to 
his personal history and affairs, and who was, in consequence, 
the object of much speculative gossip. Fogarty had met him in 
a business interview, and had come to know him well; liking 
this very quality of reserve, and greatly admiring the Russian’s 
capacity for getting work out of his men without doing any him- 
self. 

\s Big Tim rode up this man was seated in an arm-chair on 
the veranda of a comfortable-looking ranch-house, with a coffee- 
pot and a bundle of newspapers on a tabouret at his side. He 
rose and greeted his visitor effusively. 

“My dear friend Fogarty!” he exclaimed, pushing forth a 
wicker chair. “It is a long time since | last had the pleasure 
of welcoming you to my mountain fastness. Will you join me 
in a cup of coffee and a cigarette?” 

“A cup av coffee would be most agreeable,” said Big Tim, 
“to lay the dust in me throat. But wid your permission | will 
shmoke me pipe. I'm afraid them deadly little cigareets might 
stunt me growth.” 


The Russian laughed heartily. “You are in no need of them,” 


he explained. “You are always at work. To me they are of 
great assistance in passing idle hours. This morning, however, 
| have had much entertainment aside from narcotics. ‘This lit- 
tle paper—” he picked up the latest Courier—‘‘is a gold mine of 


humor. I have greatly enjoyed comparing the writings of our 
friend below with those in the San Diego and Los Angeles 
papers. They do not agree. Our friend Macgregor has vastly 
what you call imagination, is it not?” 

‘It is,” said Fogarty, dryly. “He’s a dom liar! I rode up 
this mornin’, Mr. Vilakoff, to talk over this very matter wid you. 
His lies are causin’ us no ind avy trouble.” 

“Indeed?” questioned the Russian. “It is most unfortunate. 
Kely on me to the extent of my ability, of course, if I can be of 
assistance.” 

Fogarty did not reply at once, but allowed his eyes to glance 
in a rambling way over the trees and vines near the house to 
the distant grain fields. 

“How many men have ye got up here?” he asked suddenly. 
“About thirty.” 

“Are they leavin’ ye, or threatenin’ to leave on account av the 


possibility av war = 
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A troubled look came into Vilakoff’s eyes. “A few of them 


have gone,” he answered, “and I am afraid that more will follow 
1 am doing my best to check it, but my men are uneasy and 
difficult to handle. They do not read English, and the rumors 


they get are distorted and foolish.” 





Fogarty regarded him narrowly. “Ye're not thinkin’ av goin’ 
back yerself?” he asked. 

The Russian smiled bitterly. “The idea has not occurred to 

; me,” he replied. “In confidence, Mr. Fogarty, | am from Poland, 
not from Russia. An Irishman, you will undoubtedly under 
stand the distinction.” 

Fogarty did not understand it, but accepted the allusion to 
the land of his birth as a compliment, and bowed his acknowl 
edgment. 

“*Tis sure hard luck,” he murmured, ambiguously; “but | 

Hq am glad ye’re not goin’ to leave us. Wid no more beatin’ around 
; 


the bush,” he continued, settling himself in his chair, “I'll come 
to the object av me visit. Here’s you wid thirty men achin’ to 
cross the ocean an’ lick Japan. Here's me wid thirty Japs fret 
tin’ to go home an’ conquer Roosia. Now, what's the objection 


to these sixty ambitious gladiators gettin’ togither right here in 


California an’ fightin’ it out? "‘Twould be no loss to either side, 
an’—an’ ” Big Tim racked his brain for an additional argu 


ment—‘‘an’ ‘twould save the divil av a lot av car-fare. An’ the 
survivors could go back to work feelin’ they had done their best 
for their rayspective homes an’ countries, wid no prolonged ab 
sence from their jobs.” 

The Russian looked at Fogarty with a bewildered expression 
that changed rapidly to one of merriment. Finally he burst into 
a peal of laughter. 

“Pardon me, my friend,” he exclaimed. “But your plan is so 
stupendous—so simple—so impossible! Have you then consid 
ered the authorities ?” 

Big Tim had expected this question. “The authorities in thi 
valley,” he said, gravely, “consist av wan under-sized constabk 
that I owe tin dollars, an’ who treats me like a pet orphan 
Also,” Fogarty went on, somewhat embarrassed by the confes 


sion, “he knows that when TI am under the inflooence av stimu 
latin’ bev— av alcoholic shtim— av bug-jooce, ye understand, | 
recognize me friends wid an unerrin’ eye, an’ am inclined to get 
familiar wid me enemies. In the int’rust av law an’ order at 
round-ups he is careful to be numbered wid me friends. He 
wouldn’t interfere av I was to ring in the Greasers an’ make it 


three-cornered. Besides, he will niver know a thing about tt 


till it’s all over. Av course,” he added hastily, “I have no intin 
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tion av givin’ them artillery. Let ‘em fight it out man to man, 
face to face, an’ the divil take the slowest runner.” 

For an hour he pleaded his cause, reducing Villakoff to a 
state of amused approval of the theory of the plan. In this 
frame of mind the Russian broached the subject to some of his 
men, and returned to the veranda with a grave look in his eyes. 


“My friend,” he said, quietly, “you appear to understand the 
peasant mind better than I. My men are not only willing, but 
anxious, to let their patriotism take this vent, and to abide by 
the result. That being the case, I cease to laugh, and will help 
you to bring the enemies together.” 

The battle-ground selected was a stretch of level land at the 
foot of the hills; well off the road, and screened from the valley 
by a grove of eucalyptus. To this peaceful spot Fogarty led 
his cohort one Sunday morning, and turned over the command 
to a wizened Jap whose flowery name had been converted by 
Big Tim to “Saturday Night”—a reflection on his convivial 
habits. The Russian army was already in place, rolling cigar- 
cttes and listening respectfully to a mock-heroic address by 
Villakoff, who seemed to regard the affair as a bit of colossal 
childishness which he was willing to uphold for the sake of a 
possible advantage, and a certain source of amusement. He 
waved his hand gracefully to Fogarty, and the two stepped to 
me side to make the final arrangements. These were quickly 
concluded—as Big Tim had said, “The Marquis av Queensbury 
will not be among those prisent”—the signal was given, and the 
conflict was on. 

It is not the purpose of this brief history to describe in detail 
the scene of carnage, nor to dwell upon the heroism of “Satur 
day Night” and his followers and the reckless courage of theii 
sturdy foes. It is enough to say that for five minutes the dust 
rose in clouds from the struggling men, that some were knocked 
down and trampled upon, and that the violence of the fight 
brought a touch of terror to its only witnesses. It must be ad- 
mitted that Big Tim quickly got over his feeling of responsi- 
bility, and shouted encouragement to his men in tones that in 
dicated great excitement rather than fear; but it is safe to say 
that neither he nor his fellow conspirator had quite realized the 
result of turning loose sixty men whose strongest racial feeling 
was a violent hatred of each other. 

For five minutes, then, noses were broken and heads were 
slammed on the ground in the manner of a St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration, but without the hilarity that checks fatal results 
at that festive time. Villakoff was beginning to wonder if he 


would not do well to call a halt before anyone was killed, when 
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he felt a touch on his elbow, and turned to see a new witness ol 
the fight at his side. 

It was Macgregor. Ill-starred manufacturer of news and 
brewer of trouble, he had learned of the intended meeting through 
a chance remark of “Saturday Night,” and, ever zealous in the 
pursuit of space-filling information, had witnessed the dust of 
battle from afar and pedalled post-haste to the scene. Note 
book in hand, his limbs trembling with excitement, he stood on 
the edge of the battle and took in its awfulness with greedy 
eyes. 

logarty, worked up to the fighting frenzy that is the peculiar 
quality of Celtic blood, saw the printer's red hair over a sea ot 
tossing arms and legs, recognized a sworn foe, and stopped in 
the middle of a wild halloo. For a moment his fists beat the air 
like the piston-rods of an engine working up steam; then, finish- 
ing his yell and adding a mighty war-whoop, he tore straight 
for his prey, brushing aside the Russians in his path as though 
they were troublesome insects. 

Villakoff was madly pushing the frightened printer away when 
the apparition burst upon them. Weakly warding off danget 
with uplifted arm, the Russian was hurled to the ground; and 
Macgregor received the full impact of the terrible rush. ‘The 
printer doubled up as though his body were hinged, dropped to 
the ground, and lay still; while Fogarty, regardless of interna 
tional law and of previous agreement, turned to devote his at 
tention to the struggling mob. 

The effect was like the appearance of a bull at a Sunday-schoo! 
picnic. Already bewildered by his mad career througn thew 
ranks, the Russians met his second assault in a very halfsiearted 
way. Encouraged by this weakening, “Saturday Night” led his 
forces in a sudden combined attack; and a moment of breathless 
combat followed. Fogarty received a number of blows, which 
served only to madden him; and his rage found such an outlet 
through his mighty fists that the onslaught became more than 
ordinary flesh and blood could endure. The Russian front fell 
back, gave way, and in a moment was in full retreat. Seven 
cowboys, on their way home after an all-night spree, joined the 
breathless victors in pursuit; and the last Fogarty saw of them 
was a confused mass of horses, Japs, Russians and eucalyptus 
trees. 

He turned slowly to his two victims. Villakoff had scrambled 
to his feet, and was looking suspiciously about the horizon, as if 


he expected an enemy to attack him from the rear. The Rus 


sian was evidently a trifle dazed, and when he took out a cigar 
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ette he seemed to wonder what it was and how he had got it. 
Big Tim, his anger subsided, approached him very humbly. 

“Mr. Villakoff,” he stammered, “I was foolish. I niver meant 
to hit ye at all. It was that man on the ground roused the divil 
in me. I can’t begin to tell ye how sorry | am.” 

“Certainly—certainly,” Villakoff replied. He lit the cigarette 
and inhaled a deep puff, which seemed to restore him. “I under- 
stand. I am all right, | think.” 

“Ye’re not hurt?” inquired Fogarty anxiously. 

“Not seriously, I believe,” responded the polite Russian. He 
glanced at the prostrate form of the printer, and smiled grimly. 
“Your attack, my friend,” he explained, “deprived me of my 
normal position, but not of my philosophy. Misfortune, as you 
are aware, is only a comparative state. I look at our friend Mac- 
gregor and feel like the recipient of a favor. | see he is regain- 
ing consciousness. Perhaps you would do well to step to one 
side. He may not care to see you when his eyes open.” 

Kneeling at Macgregor’s side, he picked up one of his lifeless 
arms and worked it up and down with a hearty swing. In spite 
of the warning Fogarty seized the other, and a few moments of 
violent pumping started the blood on its accustomed course. 
Macgregor suddenly jumped to his feet, groaned, rubbed his 
eyes, and asked if breakfast were ready. 
said Big Tim, kindly; “though I’m think- 
in’ ye won't care for anything but mush an’ milk. How are ye, 


“Sure it is, me lad 


now’ Don't worry,’ he added, as returning memory brought 
a frightened look into the printer’s eyes. “I’m through, an’ 


ready to call everything square an’ settled for.” 

Macgregor made no reply to this generous offer, but leaned 
heavily on Villakoff’s shoulder. Finally, without saying a word, 
he walked unsteadily to his bicycle and pedalled slowly across 
the rough ground out of sight. Fogarty, with another apology 
to the Russian, which was courteously accepted, followed on 
foot; Villakoff turned his steps toward the hills; and the battle- 
ground was left to the quail and rabbits. 

Early Monday morning Big Tim was summoned to the office, 
and remained closeted with the manager for a quarter of an 
hour. When he came out, with a big cigar tucked away in the 
corner of a happy, self-satisfied smile, he bore the appearance 
of a victorious general issuing from the presence of a gracious 
sovereign. 

“The old man’s all right, Willy,” he confided to the head 
packer. “When he sent for me I was nervous. I thought he 
was mad, an’ was likely to keep on showin’ me the error of me 
ways until he’d kilt me an’ ate up me life insurance. But he 
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shuk hands like I was his long-lost brother which he hadn't seen 
since he got siperated be the Civil \War, an’ give me this seegar. 
He says av the Japs stay he'll raise me wages.” 

And it is a pleasure to record that they did stay. Whether 
it was that logarty’s exhibition of prowess made his threats 
more convincing, or that they were satisfied with their victory, 
cven the actual outbreak of war in the East failed to lure them 
irom the K. and M. bunk-house. 

And from the mountain ranch, too, the desertions ceased. 
One evening, when the the valley had recovered from the shock of 
seeing a mob of foreigners and cowboys descend upon it just as 
it was about to start for church, Villakoff made one of his rare 
visits to La Salida; and, meeting Fogarty in the vicinity of the 
bar, was persuaded to join his former opponent in a glass of 
friendship. 

“Here’s to peace, an’ no hard feelin’s,” Big Tim proposed. 
“The war is over. But it was a grand fight! Sure I'll niver see 
wan like it agin. An’ the success, man, the grand success! It 
civilized ‘em all, Japs an’ Roosians togither, an’ even Macgregor 
makes no hostile dimonstrations when | come by. An’ little Sat- 
urday Night an’ your man wid the big beard an’ the name full 
o’ k’s is friendly as a drunk man an’ a post. The Jap wins his 
pay from him iv’ry week as unconcerned as if they'd been com- 
rades from childhood. Look here now, an’ see the results ay 
a good fight, wid no interference till all’s settled an’ iv’ rybody 
is introjuced to iv rybody else.” 

He tip-toed to the back room, and drew aside the curtain that 
hung between. Villakoff peered around the lrishman’s massive 
frame, and saw half a dozen of his men, an equal number of 
Japs, and a scattering of Mexicans, intent on watching “Satur 
day Night” initiate an awkward Russian with his week's pay in 
his pocket into the mysteries of pin-pool. ‘Truly, the war was 
over. 

Bostonia, Cal. 
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SANTA TERESITA OF THE SHOE 


« 


By SHARLOT M. HALL 


s/f) ALDICION!”” muttered Juan Estero, hobbling 


patio and shaking his withered fist at a tall 
young man in white duck who had planted his 
theodolite with excessive care squarely over the 
finest melon vine in the patch. 

“Hola! Senor Americano, what do you in my) 


heurta? Wouldst bewitch my melon vines with that devil's eve on 


three legs? Vavate! Depart! Get vou gone, I say!” 
The slender figure bowed slightly: “At once, Sefor! My su 


1 


perior, who arrives, will explain the intrusion.” Lifting the of 


fending instrument, he stepped cautiously among the vegetables, 
nwardly laughing at the scene he was about to witness. 
The Chief Engineer came up puffing Nature had given him 


ne of those accommodating figures that expand horizontally with 
the ease of a plum pudding, but with ironical thoughtlessness had 
glected to throw in the temper such Falstaffan bulk suggests 
The mid-summer sun of Southern Arizona is hot; beads of pet 
spiration hung quite unlike jewels along the official forehead and 
trickled down the broad and massive butte of the official nose. Ari 
zona deserts are apt to be sandy and interspersed with bristling 
hordes of cactus and other prickly botanical abominations; and 
\rizona roads have a habit of dwindling without warning int 
burro trails. Such a combination of circumstances had left th 
official buckboard stranded in a canon several miles in the rear 
and brought the Chief to Juan Estero’s doorway fluently condemna 
tory of the misguided scheme of creation which included such com 
fortless lands. 

“Your grace, Senor! What does that straddle-bug thing in my 
vegetable garden?” demanded Juan angrily. The Chief Engineet 
stared and began to swell with indignation. His face turned from 
red to purple as he sputtered impotently, too full to speak Th 
two men faced each other like a little brown weasel and an over 
erown turkey cock; but while both waited for words, a swift diver 

on swept them past the opportunity. 

\ little brown figure with a ragged rebozo thrown over one arm 


flashed through the doorway and an imperious voice addressed 
‘tself to their ears. “Grandfather, the Senor Americano is tired 
it is verv hot. There is water and cool wine under the fig-trees 
Come!” and with a gesture that refused argument she led the way 


to a broad-spreading fig-tree, under which were some benches, 


; a furiously thiough the sagging gateway of the 
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an olla of cool water, and a skin of wine that bubbled in ruby waves 
into the earthen cups. 

Seating her guest where the broad leaves spread the deepest 
shade, she poured wine and heaped a wooden tray with fruit. 
“Drink, Sefor,” she urged hospitably; “it is light wine that cools 
the blood; and the figs are the finest. Is it not so, grandfather? 
Everyone knows Juan Estero’s fig-trees; Father Domingo brought 
them from the Holy Land a hundred years ago. There are none 
like them, even in Mexico.” 

The shade, the cool wine, and the luscious purple fruit worked 
their spell on the Chief; his soul mellowed and he leaned back with 


half-shut eves, sipping contentedly and watching his entertainers. 


The old man’s manner had regained its courtly courtesy. What 
would you? A woman is a woman! If his granddaughter chos. 
to treat the Gringo brujo like a don there was no more to be said 


Doubtless the pears would blight on the tree and the next press of 
wine go sour; but a woman must have her way if the skies fall 

She was having it, with not the smallest fear of such a celestial 
catastrophe, intent rather on averting certain mundane threaten 
ings. The rebozo, in place now, half hid the braids of smooth black 
air and shaded an oval, olive face with a flush of excitement on the 
cheeks, and dark eyes intently watchful till a shovel hat appeared in 
the doorway. 

“The padre! Grandfather, it is Padre Ochoba. We are undet 
the fig-tree, Father; will vou join us? Let me fill your cup.” With 
a genial saultation the old padre settled himself in his favorit 


} 


le of the limbs made a spreading arm chair. He 


nook where an ang 


was a portly old man whose worn black cassock seemed no longer 


n good terms with its buttons and whose twinkling eves betokened 
something of the whimsical spirit within 
Nature had intended him for a poet, but, being indolent and fond 


of dinners, he had compromised by becoming a priest. He patted 
the broad limbs affectionately. “Well, well, amigos! There is no 


iree like the fig-tree! She is mother and shelter and friend! Se 


how she bends her strong arms to give me a seat, and holds het 


fruit down to us as if we were children.” 

“The very winds sing a home song in the fig-tree. The pine 
now, he says: ‘Stand up very straight and grow tall; but vou can 
never reach me. My friends are the stars, not you little people of 
earth.” And the svcamore—he is a story teller, weaving wonderful 
tales out of the past and the future; but the fig-tree is a woman who 
ioves and would give.” 


The afternoon sun was sifting like vellow dust between the leaves 


when the Chief rose to go. His lately reluctant host pressed his 
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hand warmly; there was no longer war between the two, nor even 
truce, but cordial alliance. 

No longer was the “‘straddle-bug thing”’ to lift its evil eye in Juan 
Estero’s melon patch. Between friends much was possible, and 
the devil-built road of the fire-wagon would curve outward a hun- 
dred yards beyond the gate and take its way down the arroyo past 
the old church and the little campo santo, where through the gaps 
in the crumbling adobe wall the graves could be seen; the old ones 
half smoothed away, the new ones with wreaths of faded tissue- 
paper flowers hanging on their rough wooden crosses. 

Also Juan Estero would explain to his neighbors that the fire- 
wagon would bring dollars to such as had the wisdom to keep their 
palms open and not grudge a bit of land where the road went. And 
as a sort of bond of good faith the tall young man in white duck 
was to bring his blankets and sleep at the casa while the surveying 
went on, and sit in the evening when the work was done under 
the fig-trees in the patio and drink the sweet, thin wine and eat the 
purple fruit. 

In a week he had won his way to the old man’s heart; they 
played endless games of checkers in the evening, with two earth- 
ern cups of wine and a basket of figs on the table between them. 
Sometimes Father Ochoba joined them, slipping into his seat 
against the tree trunk, and the two old men talked of the past, 
while the younger listened, or watched for a slender shape across 
the patio. 

She was like a slim, wind-blown rosebush, he thought; and her 
small, dusky face was the rare, half-folded bud. She was as shy 
and elusive as some wild bird, slipping in now and then to fill the 
cups or bring hot tortillas from old Marta’s baking-place under the 
grapevines at the back door. 

Presently he brought an easel and many tubes of colors and began 
to make a picture of Juan, lean and brown and wrinkled, sitting un- 
der the fig-tree with arms outstretched on the table beside the 
earthen cup and the basket of figs. 

He was no ordinary servant of the fire-wagon, this tall fellow with 
the grave young face and the firm, slender fingers under whose wiil 
the brush worked wizardry. The Juan of flesh and blood was half 
afraid of the Juan on the canvas; his eyes, that should have been 
mere blotches of color, seemed looking down along the past and 


counting every milestone on the road. 

He seemed to see, in his dreaming retrospect, those good days 
of youth when the poor old ruin of a casa was a fine hacienda, and 
the vaqueros drove the cattle down from the hills in snorting herds. 
He himself, master of all, met them at the gate, sitting his big 
black horse like a centaur, garbed nobly in broadcloth with silver 
buttons and wide, silver-banded sombrero. 
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And there were other days—days not good! The painted eyes 
knew these, too; they held, mingled with the beautiful dreams, an 
old man’s regret and patient acceptance of fate too strong for his 
bending—the sadness of defeat in a battle less noble than that to 
which his blade was bred. It was strange that a thing of paint 
should speak the inside of a man’s soul long hidden. 

Between whiles the painter worked at another canvas, a smaller 
one that never seemed to please him. On it a little dark face like 
a half-opened musk-rose grew and faded away under his impatient 
hands. No one ever saw it; it was done from memory; he would 
as soon have asked a sitting of one of the velvet-winged night moths 
that flitted through the fig-tree when the low desert stars were shin- 
ing like candles on some dim altar. 

He might never have known her had not chance drawn him to the 
old campo santo one afternoon. In an angle of the wall a bird-of- 
paradise tree spread its branches over a grave smoothed round and 
low like all in that corner. The delicate mimosa leaves whispered 
in the shadow, and the yellow blossoms, with long crimson-threaded 
throats, swayed up and down like strange tropic birds. 

She was sitting at the foot of the grave, praying aloud very softly, 
the beads fallen idly across her lap. She started at his step and 
looked up quickly, blushing like a guilty child. He drew back, ask- 
ing pardon for the intrusion; but she rose with a shy gesture ot 
welcome. 

“The Senor Americano will think me foolish; it is my grand- 
mother that lies here. The blessed saints in the church are old, and 
they have to listen to so many prayers; but she was just a girl— 
just a girl like me when they laid her here in her bride-dress. When 
I want something very much, I come and tell her; she will under- 
stand even if she cannot send it, because she is young.” 

“And what is it that you want now?” the Sefior Americano said, 
so gently that she answered eagerly. “It is shoes! Real shoes—not 
the sandals Marta makes, that trip my feet when I dance. It is for 
the Fiesta, the day of the blessed San Juan. All the men are pol- 
ishing their spurs and bits and braiding new bridle-reins; and every 
girl will have new slippers—every one but me. 

“Grandfather says slippers are a foolishness; but she will know. 
She will send them if she can. She danced in red slippers the day 
that grandfather rode down on his black horse, waving the cock’s 
head in his hand. He had won the race and the beaten ones were 
far behind, covered with dust and feathers. As he swept by the 
door, he stooped down and caught grandmother in his arms and 
carried her away on the front of his saddle. 

“They danced the cradle-dance together that night—and the next 
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San Juan’s day she was lying here, and grandfather barred the door 
and walked the floor all day with my father in his arms. He has 
barred the door every fiesta since; but Marta lets me slip out 
through the kitchen and watch the dance.” 

It was dusk many days later, dusk of the eve of San Juan. The 
Senor Americano had watched that one grave till he knew just 
when she would come. On the foot of the grave two small slippers 
nestled close together—slippers lovelier than her wildest dream, 
slim and high heeled and red, with satin bows and buckles that 
sparkled like drops of dew in the heart of a rose 

She hurried down the path to the paradise-tree, stumbling a lit 
tle because her eyes were shut—tightly shut. She would not look 
till the last moment. Little Saint Grandmother should have every 
chance. 

When she saw the sparkling buckles, her heart gave a quick leap 
and she dropped on her knees, whispering soft thanks to all the 
neglected saints in the church, and to the young grandmother most 
of all. She had known! She had remembered 


danced so gayly. 


when her girl feet 

Now her granddaughter touched the beautiful shoes with awe; 
they might be only a glorious vision: she might indeed be dreaming 
that this thing had come of the saints to her whose slim brown feet 
had known nothing finer than Marta’s sandals. She held them 
close in her arms as she crept into the church to say one more prayer 
before she slipped away to show them to the old woman, busy with 
her fiesta baking. 

Watch-lights were beginning to blaze on the hills, and in the 
dusky patio the dull red end of her grandfather's cigarette glowed 
dim as he sat with the Sefor Americano. He had roused a little 
from the silence of memories which each fiesta brought out of the 
past, and was telling his guest of the sights to be seen on the 
morrow. 

Till midnight the fires of San Juan would blaze on the hilltops, 
fed with dry wood by crowds of men and boys. At sunrise, a 
procession of men would come down from the hills, bearing high 
a green, young sycamore cut at dawn far up in the arroyo where 
a thread of idle water trickled through the sand. 

In and out among the branches would hang wreaths of paper 
flowers, gay with tinsel, and strange, crude, little earthen figures 
of a child holding a lamb in his arms—the baby San Juan. 

Three times they would circle the village, singing as they went, 
and the last time a wreath and an image would be left at every 
house—to hang above the doorway, till, faded and worn by a year 
of weather, it was taken down the next San Juan’s day. 


Mid-morning, Father Ochoba would gather his flock to mass in 
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the old church—then away for a gallo race, the cock-pulling. In 
] 


the center of the street a bronze-black Spanish rooster would be 
buried up to his neck, with the carth pressed firm that he might not 
cscape. Then down from the hills would come the riders, dressed in 
their gayest clothes, their horses decked with bright ribbons; down 
at full speed, and as he neared the buried cock cach man would bend 
iow in his saddle and try to grasp the bobbing head. The winner of 
the squawking prize would be pursued by his less fortunate fellows 
till each one held a leg, a wing, a handful of feathers. Then back 
down the street, and many a waiting maid would be swung up to her 
lover's saddle bow in brief, willing captivity. \fter that the 
feast and the dance, and many a betrothal. 

The old man rose, with a courteous word to his guest, and went 
in the house. They heard him barring the doors that would not 
be opened again till this San Juan’s day was a memory, like the 
others that were gone. 

At sunrise the Senor Americano stood inside the sagging gat 
way and watched the image-bearers. As they passed the house 
old Marta hobbled out to take her wreath and earthen figure 
from the tree. While she fumbled with the knot she was unty 
ing, one of the men a dark, thick-shouldered fellow, said a word 
to his companions and made an angry gesture toward the patio. 

( ily one pair of eyes noted the motion; dark eyes under a worn 
rebozo, hidden away behind the grape-vine over the kitchen wall. 
A chill wind rustled the leaves and struck her face. “It is some 
one walking across my grave,” she whispered as she crossed herself 
quickly ; “or across the grave of the Senor Americano. Not his; it 
shall not be his! Let it be mine, © blessed San Juan!” 

The image-bearers were gone; the slim little sycamore would 
stand by the door of the old church till its green leaves curled 
and dried and blew away in the desert wind; the mass was over: 
and now they come thundering down the street, the gallo racers. 
\ score of gay-decked centaurs, laughing and shouting; cheer- 
ing the one who just missed by al desperate bob of the feathered 
head; mocking the clumsy fellow who almost fell from his saddle 
as he stooped for the reluctant prize. 

Ah! one has it? The big, thick shouldered rider who sits like 
man of iron, the reins in his teeth, guiding the running horse by 
the pressure of his knees alone, as he sweeps down the street holding 
the black cock high out of reach of the pursuing crowd. Spurs are 
red and eves flashing behind him, but he rides straight for the hills, 
his gay sash floating back on the wind. 

\ shout goes up from the flat-topped roofs, crowded with women 
and babies and ol) men wild with excitement. He has out-dis- 


tanced them all; ho is far up in the sparse pifions, and the beaten 
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riders are reining in their blown horses. Now he wheels and 
rides back, straight to the waiting group; he waves the prize in 
derisive challenge, and, standing high in his stirrups, flings the 
ruffled heap of feathers into their faces. 

The Sefor Americano, watching from the gateway, saw it tossed 
irom hand to hand till every man had won a feather, then they 
whirled and came thundering back to the street. <A flutter of 
white, and a girlish figure was swung high in the grip of strong 
arms and the horses dashed on, scarcely checked by the down- 
ward reach of the dark Lochinvar. 

Nearer and nearer they come and other light skirts flutter against 
the gay sashes; then a scream at his side roused the watcher. His 
lips set, his eyes burning, his rich dress splashed with foam from 
the bridle bit and dust of the road, the big rider was all but swinging 
a little struggling form to his saddle bow. She held out her arms 
to the man on the ground, her eyes wide with frightened appeal. 

With one leap he caught her from the burly horseman and thrust 
her down behind the gate. It was well that Father Ochoba came 
out from under the fig-tree that moment, for the dark face of the 
rider was pale with rage as he curbed his plunging horse. The old 
padre lifted his hand, pointed down the street, and the winner of the 
gallo race rode sullenly away. 

There is no other music in the world that is quite like the faint 
sound of a distant guitar through a moon-lit night; heard manj 
times it never loses its plaintive sweetness, and heard but once it 
haunts the memory forever. The Semor Americano was following 
it, as it came faintly up the street. 

Far down at the end of the plaza was the dancing place, roofed 
over with freshly cut greet boughs of the cottonwood. The fall of 
footsteps on the hard-beaten earth mingled with the music as he 
came nearer. Fires of twisted bear-grass burned not too far from 
the green-roofed ramada, and by their light and the light of the 
growing moon the merrymakers were dancing. 

His eyes searched through the thronging dancers till they found 
old Marta, fine in her long-hoarded best rebozo, and by her side 
a slim little figure in white with rich red cactus flowers inwoven 
through the dark braids, and small restless feet in high-heeled red 
slippers. 

She was dancing lightly by herself, one hand on Marta’s arm. 
The Senor Americano felt his blood tingle as he watched. It was 
this he had seen in his dreams; this he had tried to make live on his 


canvas; this tender, shadowy face with the soft child-eyes and the 
wistful woman’s mouth, the air of aloofness and of waiting. To- 
night she had the look of one who speaks with the angels; for had 
not the little Saint Grandmother sent the beautiful slippers? And 
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might not her gentle spirit come this night of all nights to the place 
where her girlish feet had danced so long ago? 

Just beyond her the big rider, in broadcloth and silver buttons, 
ied the dance. Suddenly he turned, caught her in his arms, and 
whirled through the throng. She struggled helplessly, quivering 
like a bird ina trap. “Free me! Pablo, thou coward, free me! I 
hate thee! Thou knowest I hate thy very touch!’’ she cried. And 
as she cried she felt herself wrenched free and saw again the angry 
flash of gray eyes, and again the black-robed arm of Father Ochoba 
pushing in between. 

“Home with her; to the casa!” he said sharply, a hand still on 
Pablo’s shoulder, and she was carried swiftly past the crowded 
ramada and the blazing fires out into the quiet moonlight. “My 
dove! My dove! Teresita, my darling!” the Sefor Americano was 
whispering, his cheek against her own. 

In the dark shadow of Marta’s grape-vine he opened the door 
softly and set her down. “Go now! I will watch. Have no fear; 
| love thee, Teresita. Little one, I will guard thee.” 

“Ah! guard thyself!” she cried, still trembling. “It is not just 
for me that Pablo hates thee; but for the atajo—for the pack train. 

“He has many mules. All that comes into the village and all that 
goes out is his carga. He goes far, even to Sonora, and comes with 
rich goods for the fiestas. They say the eyes of the night are blind 
when he crosses the line; nothing does he pay, and he has gold in 
both pockets. But now thy fire-wagon comes, and the atajo is but 
so many idle mules. No more will his pockets be heavy; he hates 
thee most for that. I am but a girl, and the mask with which he 
covers his spite. Look well, my life! I die if he harms thee.” 

On the day after the fiesta, while the green cottonwood leaves 
on the roof of the ramada were dying in the sun and filling the air 
with a sweet, ‘waxy odor, the Chief Engineer drove down the ar- 
royo, where now was a wagon road. Even the thought of cool 
wine and purple figs in Juan Estero’s patio did not banish the look 
of annoyance from his face. 

Blunder had piled upon blunder in the grading camps behind, and 
he would send back the tall young engineer to right the trouble, 
quickly and with a firm hand; for the fire-wagon must mingle its 
smoke with the sea-fog before there was snow on the mountains to 
the east. 

The Sefor Americano gathered his belongings, packing the tubes 
of color and the unfinished portrait. The picture of old Juan was 
already far away, destined to bring the painter fame that would last 
after the old man had joined his young bride under the paradise 
tree. 

The brown hands that poured the last cup of wine trembled a lit- 
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tle. He had not said gor | bye, but softly, quickly, as one comforting 
a child: “I will come soon, Teresita mia; when the fire-wagon first 
comes down the arroyo, look thou! I shall be riding on the front 
and watching for thee.” 

It is for the woman that the days of waiting drag. Old Marta, 
baking tortillas under the grape-vine, missed the light song in the 
patio; Father Ochoba saw often a little figure sitting by the grave 
under the paradise-tree ; and there were two red slippers with rose 
shaped satin bows lying on the altar in the dim old church. 

Pablo had made evil threats; but this should checkmate him. She 
‘aid them down reverently, her treasured, heaven-sent gift, there 
at the feet of the Virgin. She would know! She was a woman, too, 
for all the shining aureole that encircled her blessed head. She had 
loved and suffered, as God wills all women shall do. And this one 
prayer—there was no self in it; but for him, for him! Just that he 
might walk unharmed, though on roads far from her. 

She had prayed it day by day till the words came unbidden to 
her lips, for the waiting was long. Pablo laughed much when the 
name of the Senor Americano was spoken. Did not all men know 
the faith of a Gringo? For him those who hate and those who 
love wait in vain; but hate has patience when love is tired. More 
over, there was rumor that he had gone away in haste to the place 
where the fire-wagon came from—rumor that Pablo might have 
made sure, for in his pocket lay the letter meant for Teresita, taken 
trom José, the lazy messenger, whose mouth was stopped with the 
vood gold of Sonora. 

The grading camps had come and gone, and the road of the fire- 
wagon ran like two ribbons of steel down the arroyo. The puffing, 
snorting Thing itself must have startled the saints in the old church; 
for its smoke sometimes blew in through the door and mingled with 
the candle-smoke on the altar. 

The snow had whitened the eastern mountains and melted away 
into green rifts in the cafions that seamed their sides. The pome 
granate bushes along the ditch that skirted the plaza were full of 
red blossoms, and the oleanders, crimson and white, were in flower 
in the patio. 

\nd he was coming! Pablo had brought the news; the eves of 
hate had outrun the eves of love. There was something in his look 
to make her heart chill as he said it: “This day, at sunset, thou 
little fool, thy Gringo lover comes. Make ready thy welcome; 
mine is waiting.” 

The Sefior Americano, sitting in the window of the fire-wagon, 
watched the road ahead. Now the foothills in their sparse cloak of 
vreasewood ; now a corner of desert where the lance-leaved yucca 
trees held up their tall, white blossom-spikes like flags of truce; now 
a far-caught glimpse of the plaza and the flat-roofed brown houses ; 
and now the bridge swung out from cliff to cliff across the arroyo. 

\h, more! At the farther bridge-end two figures struggled, fell, 
rose. and like a deer from a hound a little dark form broke away 
and ran across the narrow span, swinging a black scarf wildly in 
her hand. “Back! Back!’ she cried, flinging the rebozo almost 
against the engine. ‘‘Back!”—he could hear the unformed word on 
her lips—then the arm behind struck down and the two reeled out of 


sight. 
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The train glided back hardly half its length when the walls of the 
arroyo heaved apart and falling showers of wood and stone filled the 
air. The engine seemed to crouch with the blow, rolling and pitching 
on the brink of a pit of fire. A line of twisted steel sagged across 
the smoke-filled space where the bridge had been. 

Clinging hand over hand the Senor Americano climbed down 
rock by rock through the dust and smoke-reek—down to the bot 
tom. His eves as he went had in them the strange, dull stillness of 
one who watches his youth die before him; and when he came out 
they were very old—older than those of old Juan who paced up and 
aown in the patio—waiting. 

It was Father Ochoba who led them both to the shelter of the fig 
tree, beyond reach of Marta’s wailing. “This is the hate of Pablo,” 
he said. “For months he has waited, making ready this for thy 
coming. With the head of a fox and the black heart of a wolf, he 
worked in the grading-camps till he had the secret of the powder 


Thee and the fire-wagon should go one road, he swort \nd it had 
been but for her; just for one minute he forgot, and betrayed it all 
with the taunt he flung at her as she went to meet thee. I heard 


her pray as she ran—and thou knowest the rest.” 

The old casa is a ruin forgotten of the vears; the lizards slip in 
and out undisturbed through the leaves of Marta’s grape-vine over 
the kitchen door. The little Palestine doves whisper their nest 
songs, flute-sweet and soft, among the branches of the fig-tree, and 
there are three mounds half smoothed away under the paradise 
tree in the angle of the wall. The wall itself crumbles lower with 
cach season of rain, and the crimson-threaded 
and fade into dry heaps between the graves, stirred only by some 
vagrant wind or the scurrying feet of the squirrel who lives in th 
hole above the gate. 

Within the church the candles still flicker dimly over the crud 


vellow blossoms fall 


images and strangely scrawled frescoes made by Indian neophytes 
dead a hundred years. On the altar of the Virgin two taller candle 
burn, lighting softly an unfinished portrait that leans against he: 
knees. 

Dust clings in the edges of the canvas and along the rough fram. 
of torn and splintered wood. But the face, shadowy, haunting, full 
of passionate appeal, full of high and tender waiting, as for one who 
comes not, vet must come! 

\t the foot of the frame, their red sheen dulled and faded, lie two 
little high-heeled slippers, the light caught tear-like in their jeweled 
buckles. Below, the earthen floor is worn very smooth, and the 
candle-shine is a hand that beckons all who know that love is a 
hurt and a giving. 

And of him, the Sefor Americano, only this: That in a great 
gallery in a far city hangs a picture; the picture of an old man, 
brown and wrinkled, sitting by a table under a fig-tree in the court 
vard of an old haciendo falling into ruin. His eves follow every 
comer as if he were seeking his lost youth, and the red wine spills 
out of the earthen cup at his hand unheeded 

Los Angeles 
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THE FIRST CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER 
II 
The Bear Flag Party—By an Eye Witness 


R. ROBERT SEMPLE, one of the owners and ‘editors of The Cali- 
fornian, had taken an active part in the capture of Sonoma and the 
raising of the “Bear Flag,” some two months before the first num- 

ber of that first California newspaper appeared. In the third number, 
dated August 22, 1846, the following account of the incident appeared— 
doubtless the first account to be printed: 

The movement alluded to, in our last number, which brought about the 
movement on the part of the Americans at the time it occurred, was an order 
from Don José Castro to Lieut. Francisco de Arco, at Sonoma, to move 
with fourteen men as a guard, for some horses belonging to the Govern- 
ment. which were at the Mission of San Rafael, and report them at Head- 
quarters, which was at that time at the Mission of Santa Clara. 

The Lieutenant was under the necessity of passing up the Sacramento on 
the north side, to cross at New Helvetia, the first point at which the horses 
could swim the river. On his trip he was seen by an Indian, who came in 
and reported that he had seen two or three hundred armed men on horse- 
back, advancing up the Sacramento, at a point that made it very evident, if 
the Indian had been correct, that Castro was at the head of a large party, 
with the intention of attacking Capt. Fremont, who was at that time encamped 
at the Buttes, near the junction of Feather river with the Sacramento. 

This news traveled with the speed of the swiftest horses, among all the 
Americans, in a scope of country 150 miles in extent, in twenty-four hours 
from every direction. We rushed in to assist Capt. Fremont, under the im- 
pression that if he was defeated, we should be taken at our homes, as had 
been reported. By forming the junction with him, we availed ourselves of 
his assistance, but on our arrival at the camp the truth was ascertained. 
Mr. Knight there met us with the information that Francisco had told him 
that the General had sent for the horses which he then had, for the purpose 
of mounting a battalion of 200 men to march against the Americans settled 
in the Sacramento Valley, and that he (the General) intended to build a 
fort near the Bear River pass in the California mountains, for the purpose 
of preventing the ingress of the expected emigration 

The time had now arrived when some decisive move had to be made. 
The day for union of action had arrived. The proposition was made, that 
a sufficient company should follow the Lieutenant, and take the horses, not 
only for the purpose of weakening our enemy, but if possible induce him to 
cross the American Fork, where we kept the property, and at a point which 
would give us the advantage. Without waiting for organization or plan, 
twelve men volunteered to go. Mr. Merritt, the oldest of the party, was 
named as the leader. 

We left the Buttes fifty-five miles above the American Fork at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, and by night crossed it, and there ascertained that the 
caviliado had passed there in the afternoon, stopped and rested our horses, 
got supper, and at daylight on the morning of the roth of June we surprised 
the Lieutenant in camp, near the Macosamy river, who without resistance, 


gave up his arms and the Government horses. 

We had no disposition to be troubled with prisoners. We therefore dis- 
missed him with his party, with their arms and a horse for each. One pri- 
vate individual, who claimed not to be of the party and the owner of six 
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General Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo born in Monterey, Cal., July, 188, 

was in command of the Mexican forces surrendered to the Bear Fiug 

party at Sonoma. He afterwards became a warm friend of the American 

regime and so remained during-his life. This picture is reproduced from an 

old print. 
horses, Mr. Merritt informed him that our object was not to interfere with 
private property, and that he was at liberty to turn out his horses, which 
he did. 

On dismissing the party they were informed that the property which we 
had taken would be kept together, and we wished them to tell the General 
tc come after them, but to bring force enough to get them. 

This was the first overt act on the part of the foreigners, which com- 
menced the Revolution, and opened the breach so wide, that it was necessary 
that all should take grounds for one side or the other. 

This act was immediately followed by the taking of the town and Mission 
of Sonoma, which occurred on the morning of the 14th, Our little party had 
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been augmented to thirty-three, still under command of Mr. Merritt \t 


Sonoma, we made prisoners of General Guadaloupe M. Vallejo, Lieut. ( 


Prudon and Capt. Don Salvator Vallejo. This move was made under the 
impression that the General had a very great influence in the country, and by 


securing him we might secure our object with less bloodshed and with a 


better effect upon the people of California 


\s we have now got through the first movements of the revolutionists, it 


will not be amiss to give some idea of the people with whom we have had 


Our remarks in our last number, in relation to Mexico, is strictly true as 
regards California, but is only applicable to a few men, who kept the country 


it constant excitement, with no other object in view than their own ad 


he great mass of the people of California are a quiet inoffensive people, 
nd but for those ambitious leaders, would remain on their ranches, a con 


ited and happy community, and under a good government would be valu 


e citizens. Many of them are men of fine sense, and a high moral worth, 
ugh from the nature of their government, they have been deprived of the 
means of education to a great extent. 

he ladies, who are numerous, are handsome, and some of them beautiful, 


very sprightly, industrious, and amiable in their manners, affectionate to thei 





relatives and friends, kind to their neighbors, and generous even to their 
enemies, and we are much in hopes that their mild and genial influence will 
go far to bring about that amity of feelings which is so desirable between 
the old and the new citizens of this highly favored country 
from the facts which took place at the taking of Sonoma, I feel justified 
n ying that the world s not hitherto manifested so high a state of civ 
lhe reader will remember that the party which took Sonoma, con 
sisted of thirty-three men gathered in the country, without officers, or the 
s vhtest degree ot of ization, and with no publicly declared object, each 
man having felt the oppression of the then existing government, and the 
certainty of an increase of these oppressions. With a clear sense of their 
danger, their rights and their duty, they rushed to the rescue with one 1m 
pulse and one object lhe watchword was equal rights and equal laws, and 
they nobly sustained their principles. Sonoma was taken without a struggle, 
hich place was nine pieces of artillery, about 200 stands of small arms, of 
public property which was taken possession of. There was also a_ large 


f ] — + ill ai oll ok wihhiel 
amount of private property, and ac msiderable amount of money, all of which 
vas known to the victor \ single man cried out, “Let us divide the spoils, 
but one universal, dark, indignant frown made him shrink from the presence 


of honest men, and from that time forward no man dared to hint anyt 


ing 


like violating the sanctity of a private house, or touching private property 





Se far did they carry this principle, that they were unwilling to take the 





beef which was offered by our prisoners The General sent for his cavallada, 
and offered them fresh horses, which were accepted, but with the determina 
"1 f remunerating him, s soon as the new government should be estab 
hed. The party had been mostly of hunters, and such men as could 
cave home at the shortest notice lhey had not time to dre ss, even if they 


had had fine clothes, so that almost the whole party was dressed in leather 


‘ 


hunting shirts, and many of them very greasy; taking the whole party to 


ecther they were about as rough a looking set of men as one could well 
imagine. It is not to be wondered at that one would feel some dread of 


falling into their hands, but the prisoners instead of being dragged away with 
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rough hands and harsh treatment, met nothing but the kindest of tmet 
and most polite attentions from the whole party, and in fact before five 
ride from their homes they seemed to feel all confidence, and conversed 


freely on the subject of the establishment of i. better governme , gave the 


opinions and their plans without any apparent restrai 


The writer cannot leave this part of the subject wit ( g an anes 
iota ] -] 1] 1] +1 | . 4 > ’ } <4 @ ‘ . ’ 
aote, which wi lilustrate the character of one otf the ac s Ss sce 


\ year or two previous one of the prisoners (Salvator Vallejo) in an officia 


capacity had fallen in with Mr. Merritt, the leader of the revolutionary 





party, and under the pretense that Mr. Merritt had harbored run-away 
man-of-warsman, beat him severely with his sword. Witl e keen re 
scntment of a brave man, Mr. Merritt suddenly found this mnie in in 
his power; the blood rushed to his cheeks, his eyes sparkled; he ped f 
ward like a mad tiger in the act of springing upon prey d 1 a 
energetic but manly tone said: “When | was your prisoner you struck me 
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now you are my prisoner, / will net strike you 


prompted him to act in the present contest were too high, too holy, to permit 
him for a moment to suffer his private feelings | ’ publi 
cuties 

However able may be the pen which shall record th Iu 
those who have witnessed the moderation and wunitorn dey ent tT tthe 
little garrison, left at Sonoma, can do them justice, for there n no 
time in the history of the world where men withou iw, wit { cers, 
without the seratch of a pen, 7s to the object 
degree of moderation and strict observance of persons and prope 
witnessed on this occasion 

Vheir children, in generations yet come, W rok ‘ 
upon the commencement of revolution carried ot \ fathe ) 
principles high and holy as the laws of eternal just 

On the day the Americans took possession of Sonoma, 1 was part 
reanization under the name of the “Republic of Californi nd agreed 
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hoist a flag made of a piece of white cotton cloth, with one red stripe on 
the bottom, and on the white a grizzly bear with a single star in front 
of him. It was painted or rather stained, with lampblack and poke-berries 
Along the top were the words, “Repupiic oF CALIFORNIA.” 

A small garrison was left at Sonoma, consisting of about eighteen men, 
under command of Wm. B. Ide, which in the course of a few days was 
increased to about forty. 

On the 18th day of June, Mr. Ide, by the consent of the garrison, pub- 
lished a proclamation setting forth the objects for which the party had gath- 
ered, and the principles which would be adhered to in the event of their 


1 


success. The paper itself is plain and concise, and needs no comments of 


mine to recommend it. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
To All Persons and Citizens of the District of Sonoma, Requesting Them to 
Remain at Peace, and Follow Their Rightful Occupations without Fear 
of Molestation. 














“ BEAR” GUIDON 


_ Belonging to Sonoma Troop, California Battalion, now in possession of San Francisco 
Society California Pioneers. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Troops assembled at the Fortress of So- 
noma gives his inviolable pledge to all persons in California, not found 
under arms, that they shall not be disturbed in their persons, their property, 
or social relations, one with another, by men under his command. 

He also solemnly declares his object to be, first to defend himself and 
companions in arms, who were invited to this country by a promise of lands, 
on which to settle themselves and families; who were also promised a Re 
publican Government, when having arrived in California were denied the 
privilege of buying or renting lands of their friends, who, instead of being 
allowed to participate in, or being protected by a Republican Government, were 
oppressed by a military despotism; who were even threatened by proclama 
tion, by the chief officers of the aforesaid despotism, with extermination if 
they should not depart out of the country, leaving all their property, arms 
and beasts of burden, and thus deprived of the means of flight or defense, 
we were to be driven through deserts inhabited by hostile Indians, to certain 
destruction. 
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To overthrow a government which has seized upon the property of the 
Missions for its individual aggrandizement; who has ruined and shamefully 
oppressed the laboring people of California, by their enormous exactions on 
goods imported into the country, is the determined purpose of the brave 
men who are associated under my command 

I also solemnly declare my object in the second place, to be to invite all 
peaceful and good citizens of California, who are friendly to the maintenance 
of good order and equal rights, and I do hereby invite them to repair to my 
camp at Sonoma, without delay, to assist us in establishing and perpetuating 
a Republican Government, which shall encourage virtue and literature: which 
shall leave unshackled by fetters, Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures 

I further declare that I rely upon the rectitude of our intentions; the 


favor of Heaven, and the bravery of those who are bound and associated 





ORIGINAL BEAR FLAG 


Now in possession of San Francisco Society California Pioneers. This cut and the one 
on opposite page appeared in the California Blue Book for 1903, and were loaned to Our 
West by Hon. C. F. Curry, Secretary of State. 


with me, by the principles of self-preservation; by the love of truth and 
the hatred of tyranny for my hopes of success 
I furthermore declare that I believe that a government to be prosperous 
and happy, must originate with the people who are friendly to its exist 
ence, that the citizens are its guardians; the officers its servants, its glory 
its reward (Signed ) 
Wim B. Ip 


Headquarters, Sonoma, June 18, 1846 


About the time the foregoing proclamation was issued two young men, 
Mr. T. Cowie and Mr. Fowler, who lived in the neighborhood, started to go 
to the Bonega; on their way they were discovered by a small party of Cali- 
fornians, under command of one Padilia, and taken prisoners; they were kept 
as prisoners for one day and a half, and then tied to trees and cut to 
pieces in the most brutal manner. A Californian known as Four fingered 
Jack, has been since captured, and gives the following account of that horrible 
scene. The party, after keeping the prisoners a day or two, tied them to 
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; \ ai 
lelu General ¢ nmandas e Depa Ca . 

Fellow Citizet lhe contemp e policy f ‘ or f e Unite 
States of North America, in thi department | nduced portion of ad 
venturers, who, regardless of the rights of men. have dari o on 
an imvasion of the town of Sonoma, taking by surpris« | that place, the 
military commander of that border, Col. Don Mariano Guadaloupe \ 


Fellow Countrymet Phe defense f ou erty, the true religion, whic 
ur fathe possessed nd our dependence ¢ D s t crifice ~_ 
scives T eT 7 nl se tl ( ri¢ blessings, lh ~ 11 ny ! earts 
petty resentme urn you, an d vourselve | ef s, thes iW 
cent little es, which have unfortunately fallen ‘ s of ene 
nies, dragged fr n the bos¢ I ] rs ers p ers a vi 
foreigners, and e < ing up I . cor em 

lhere is I eS 1 | rise ( iss re ( 5s re tiv 
You need not doubt 1 t divis rovidence w dire e it way t 
glory 





genera eadquarters, tor \ \\ first) sacrifices rt W de your 
friend and fellow « | Jost ( ~ ) 

lleadquarter Santa (¢ 1 ‘ 7, 1840 
Citisen Jose Cast Lieut. ¢ | ler) V/ MN / t 

General Con 1d { }) TMalIE ( Ca 

All fore v1 residing v s cupier \\ I . ~ Vy rest 
assured of the protection of uthorities of the department, whilst they 
refrain entirely from all revolutionary movement 

lhe general commandancia under my charge y never proceed with vigor 
against any persons; neither will its authority result in mere words, wanting 
proof to support it. Declaration shall be taken, proofs executed. and the 
liberty and rights of lab Ss, whi ever ¢ lable, s ep 
tected 

Let the fe 1k i wat Ke charn witl 6 oe ef ” = 
with arms in their han hay ked the « ry, wit ( ec v 
they were treated by the unde ened witl 1 the indulge Ce iw he s 

characteristic 

lhe impartive inhabitants of the Department are witnesses to the trut 
of this 

I have nothing to feat \ly duty leads me to death or victory \ 
Mexican soldier, and | will be free and independent 1 vy gladly die f 
these mestimable blessings Jose Castro 
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MRS. BUMPER’S INVESTMENT 
By COURTENAY DE KALB 


R. BOOSY had no conception that he was about to 
start a new mining company on the road to pros- 
perity. Had such a suspicion wavered through 
the crooked mazes of his brain, it would have em- 
barrassed him into making a failure. He was 





used to obliquities, and anything direct and 
straightforward would have thrown all the 
mechanism of his thinking faculties into disorder. This was per- 
haps not his fault. The hard, bronzed fellows, who lived on fat 
pork and flour, while they scoured the hills in search of gold, had 
an inveterate habit of bringing barren veins to his attention; and, if 
they failed to offer good mines, how was he to blame that he must 
make his living by promoting bad ones? He had not chosen the 
occupation. He had accidentally dropped into it. From being a 
frequently disappointed prospector himself, he had suddenly dis- 
covered, through one bold effort after fortune, that his talents ex- 
celled in the persuading of other men to indulge in a species of 
gambling more respectable than roulette or poker. 

To be sure, this gambling phase of the mining business is very 
lamentable, and is constantly decried by an increasing army of men 
who know, and would fain have others understand, that digging up 
the treasures of the earth is one of the safest legitimate forms of 
industry known to man, as it is also one of the most ancient. But 
Mr. Boosy nurtured his own peculiar kind of contempt for this 
technical tribe of bubble-bursters, and shrewdly avoided in his ne- 
gotiations all who manifested any determined inclination to patronize 
them. Admit one of the prosaic men of science to the enterprise, and 
all the romance and excitement were sure to be knocked out of it. 
Moreover, what could mining be for if not to introduce the delights 
of a game of chance into the humdrum lives of steady plodding mer- 
chants and lawyers, and such stupidly occupied folk, whom Mr. 
Loosy classified collectively as “gudgeons ?” 

The Golden Gulch mine, accordingly, was in due process of being 
promoted. The bronzed prospector had done his work, which con- 
sisted in locating a claim on a poor little ledge of rusty stained 
quartz, having a most unpromising sugary texture, and an utterly 
hopeless geometrical habit of jointure; down into this he and his 
dark-browed partner had punched a hole, more or less properly 
termed a shaft; and the local assayer, for fifty cents each, had as- 
sayed a dozen samples, which revealed more gold than ever such a 


ledge of quartzite was guilty of carrying. [ut trifling paradoxes 


of this nature disturbed not the magnificent serenity and self-confi- 
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dence of Mr. Boosy; and the blue-eyed, bronzed man of the hills 
and his gloomy visaged partner were concerned only in the pros- 
pective profits of Mr. Boosy’s game. So things moved merrily ; and 
the linen merchant on Leonard street, the wholesale grocer over on 
Greenwich street, and the hardware man on Chambers street never 
dreamed how like the turf or card table was the enterprise into which 
they, and others of similarly respectable business habits, were cast- 
ing their spare thousands. 

It does not appear how Mr. Boosy persuaded them that there 
was a certain specified number of tons of rich ore in sight, and that 
nothing remained to be done but organize a company and erect a 
stamp mill to extract—well, Mr. Boosy had figured it all out to the 
last item, and the dollar sign was a long way to the left of the paltry 
cents, which stood, as jt were, a guarantee of the scrupulous exact- 
ness of his mathematics. But how it chanced that the little hook- 
nosed merchant from Leonard street saved his quota contributed 
out of the profits on Belfast fabric, and that the wholesale grocer 
lost none of the cheerfulness from his florid countenance—in short, 
how it turned out that the Golden Gulch Mining and Development 
Company did actually pay dividends—is a matter of more or less 
authentic tradition, so corrected and revised by gossippers around 
sheet-iron stoves in the log cabins under the brows of the Black 
Eagle Mountains, that it may be assumed as historically probable, 
particularly as the facts were collected during the lifetime of con- 





temporaries. 

It is indisputable that at the period when Mr. Boosy was trium- 
phantly closing the preliminaries of the Golden Gulch negotiation, 
he was also to be seen more frequently than usual, on sunshiny after- 
noons, riding in Central Park in a phaeton with a blooming matron 
of the genial name of Bumper—the Widow Bumper, that is—in 
whose society he was unmistakeably happy, and he was wont to reit 
up his chestnut pony not far from a little lake well known to every 
Gothamite, and discourse on the poetic death-song of the swans, 
which somehow he managed to force into appropriate connection with 
the current of previous conversation. It is also reported—the 
Widow Bumper herself mentioned this as an instance of his poetic 
tendencies—that he once stopped thus and reverted to the pathetic 
legend when there was nothing but a sooty-colored brant standing 
asleep on one leg by the margin of the pond. But this insensibility 
to delicate scientific discriminations is really quite apart from the 
story. It serves to accentuate a natural proclivity of Mr. Boosy’s 
mind, and hence has a merely collateral interest. 

The Widow Bumper herself possessed no poetic gifts, but she was 
exceedingly tolerant of them in her companions, and as she was 
endowed with a liberal measure of material blessings she drew 
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around her a coterie of well-meaning individuals who frequently 
compelled her to listen to flights of fancy tempered with phrases 
which, embellished with greater art, one may find profusely scat- 
tered through the pages of Petrarch. Like many another broad- 
minded and tolerant person, it had hitherto proven a hopeless under- 
taking to persuade her to give in her allegiance and devotion to any 
particular profession—or professor. Mr. Boosy, however, had 
claims of a superior sort, which made him persona grata with the 
Widow under any and all circumstances. Many a suitor had been 
exasperated at seeing how her round eyes squinted into two brown 
dimples above her rosy cheeks with every effort at humor on the 
part of this worthy gentleman, when others only succeeded in elicit- 
ing a tolerant yawn, half hidden behind her black and scarlet fan. 

Mr. Bumper, the lamented Mr. Bumper, was a very small angular 
man, with a very thin cracked voice, which was doubtless the rea- 
son why he selected Mrs. Bumper as his wife, in whom there were 
no perceptible angles ; whose form and voice were both well rounded 
and ample. Mr. Bumper, being lamented, had of course gone the 
way of his fathers, and a crayon portrait of him hung over the 
parlor mantle-piece in the Widow’s apartments. In the days when 
Mr. Bumper’s voice still retained some resonant suggestions of 
tender youth, he had plunged into the excitements of the mining 
world, had speedily parted with his patrimony, and had then en- 
tered upon the uncertain career of a prospector. His wife, it so 
happened, was one of those creatures who seem to have been born 
to enjoy the abundant fruits of the earth in a quiet fashion like 
animals which chew the cud, and hence seldom want for comforts 
as do those who depend upon prey caught by skill and stratagem. 
And her husband profited by the lucky stars under which she entered 
this existence. Certainly it was not because his claim was worth the 
paper on which Mr. Boosy had the prospectus printed that Mr. 
Bumper received the snug sum of forty thousand dollars. Why the 
claim was appraised at forty thousand it were vain to enquire. Mr. 
Boosy, following a prevalent fashion, always allowed the prospector 
either forty thousand or sixty thousand dollars, whenever he 
“floated” what he termed a “proposition.” 

Straightway Mrs. Bumper came West to join her husband, and 
they built a rectangular frame house which was painted yellow to 
harmonize with the yellow clays and rocks that surround the camp 
of Buff Mountain. The only contrast amidst all this saffron glare 
was the pink Mrs. Bumper, who habitually sat on the little verandah 
in a big red chair every afternoon and fanned herself. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bumper spent his time as one of the capitalists 
of the district, squeaking about mines in his thin cracked voice down 
at Jim Flaherty’s saloon. With reckless confidence in himself, be- 
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cause of a success which he had utterly forgotten was due entirely 
to the worldly wisdom of Mr. Boosy, he expended generous sums 
in “grub-staking” indigent companions of his previous prospecting 
days, which shouldered him with an annual outlay of a hundred 
dollars each for development work on a host of worthless claims. 
He was also a liberal subscriber to every newly organized local min- 
ing company, until one June day when he had a reckoning with his 
bankers which revealed a deficit of so serious a nature as to drive 
him straight into alcoholic oblivion to earthly cares. This condition, 
being sedulously maintained, enabled Mrs. Bumper after a certain 
period to inscribe “Requiescat in Pace,” or its equivalent, upon a 
tombstone in the Buff Mountain cemetery. 

After this unhappy event Mrs. Bumper received numerous char- 
itable proposals to remain under an altered cognomen as the orna- 
ment of Buff Mountain society ; but with a disdain which must have 
further jaundiced a goodly portion of this saffron town, she gathered 
up her belongings, and, with Master Bumper clinging to her skirts, 
departed for the old home in “York State.” Before taking this 
step, however, there had been a rather vigorous correspondence 
that gave the postmaster and his cronies much cause for anxious 
speculation, but which led to nothing more serious than the “float- 
ing’ of another “proposition” by Mr. Boosy. In consequence there 
was a period of violent activity, very profitable, while it lasted, to 
the moribund camp in the yellow hills, while one of the late lamented 
Mr. Bumper’s claims was being exploited under the euphonious 
title of the Buff Mountain Belle, for which Mrs. Bumper received 
the larger of Mr. Boosy’s standard sums in payment for a mining 
property. 

With this as a basis the Widow moved into the metropolis, and 
report had it that the sum augmented rapidly through her shrewd- 
ness as an investor. However this may be, the Widow Bumper 
lived in elegance of a sort which Mr. Boosy, with his profound 
knowledge of metropolitan life, recognizing as betokening a reserve 
capital far exceeding that which his generous impulses had led him 
to extract from a select group of very innocent “gudgeons” in het 
behalf. This evidence of thrift was very pleasing to her benefactor, 
and served to greatly increase the admiration and devotion which 
he frequently informed her she had inspired in him from the mo 
ment of their earliest meeting. The only action of the Widow 
which displeased him—a displeasure which he was careful not to 
dilate upon too broadly—consisted in her determination to dedicate 
Master Bumper to the mining world as an educated mining engineer. 
In this she was largely following the guiding counsel of her beloved 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Snooks, whose bosom friend was a professor 
in a venerable institution which has sent its alumni to, the ends of 
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the earth—mining, particularly gold mining, being usually con- 
ducted at the most extremely inaccessible ends thereof. This ab- 
surd notion of the Widow, so utterly at variance with the ideas 
of Mr. Boosy, was the chief evidence of sentiment which she had 
ever displayed, being manifestly intended as a compliment to the 
lamented Mr. Bumper. 

Nevertheless the perils of dwelling in close relations with one of 
these prickers of promoters’ bubbles could not overbalance the ad- 
vantages of basking in the sunshine of the Widow's golden munifi- 
cence, which would surely fill his life with unfailing joy when she 
had assumed the dignity of being Mrs. Boosy. Perhaps the late 
Mr. Bumper being thereafter less lamented than formerly, she 
might be induced to change the career of Master Bumper to that 
of an innocuous architect, this being a profession which Mr. Boosy 
was accustomed to extol as one of the noblest which a man could 
follow. He even hinted—such was his dread of the technical mining 
man that he would have been willing to tolerate the perpetual pres- 
ence of the abominable little image of Mr. Bumper changed to 
architect—he even hinted broadly, as an inducement, that this would 
result in keeping the dear boy at home instead of consigning him to 
the ultimate ends of nowhere. Granting, however, that this dis- 
agreeable feature of the situation might have to be accepted, Mr. 
s00sy took consolation, after his poetic habit, in murmuring to 
himself, “No rose without a thorn,” at which the vision of the pink 
Mrs. Bumper, and the golden horn which she held at her dispensa- 
tion, suffused his soul with happiness. So he made one final charge, 
captured the citadel, and gave the vanquished all the honors of 
war. 

Success of this sort, outside of his usual vocation—for the sordid 
promoter was no disciple of Lothario—so affected his nerves that 
he nearly aroused suspicion as to the sanity of the Golden Gulch 
project among his downtown friends by the exuberance of his lan- 
guage and laughter on the following day. The hook-nosed linen 
merchant was not disposed to jollity in business, and he so care- 
fully concealed from himself the blindness of his new investment 
that he was inclined to regard it in the light of a sober, serious 
transaction. The wholesale grocer from Greenwich street more 
frankly termed it “a toss of a penny,” and he met Mr. Boosy’s ex- 
hilaration of spirits with equally gay banter, and swore that when 
the Golden Gulch mine went the usual way of such enterprises he 
would chuck him into his hole in the ground and fill the dump pile 
back in upon him, and thus have the satisfaction of knowing that 
one promoter was well buried, with the shaft to his memory turned 
downwards into the earth, as would be manifestly fitting for a per 
son of his vocation. The company was duly organized, and incor 
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porated with the advantages of the liberal legal latitude accorded by 
the statutes of West Virginia. The books were then magnanimousl) 
opened to the public for subscriptions to stock on a “ground floor 
basis,” as Mr. Boosy’s advertisement in the Commercial Annun- 
ciator proclaimed on the succeeding morning. 

At this juncture Mr. Boosy was called away to Philadelphia by a 
telegram from his associate in a little coal deal, which, being mod- 
erately legitimate, was being promoted as a side issue entirely. The 
coal, it must be noted, however, was very sulphurous, but Mr. 
Boosy’s congenial associate had skillfully contrived to let all the 
tell-tale “entries” cave in, keeping open only those which showed the 
vein in better condition. Accordingly Mr. Boosy did not see the 
Widow Bumper for a week, though he wrote her daily. The 
Widow’s talents did not lie in epistolary effort, but she sent her lover 
in return a box of Huyler’s Best, with a note of loving common 
places, the writing of which brought a greater excess of bloom to her 
cheeks, and more perspiration to her brow, than her usually deliber- 
ate movements had encouraged for many a year. 

It was on a Tuesday that he telegraphed her, “Arrive New York 
tomorrow ; directors’ meeting in afternoon; see you in the evening.” 
Certainly this was innocent enough, as it was also perfectly unneces 
sary. Moreover, it precipitated a crisis, as unnecessary communica- 
tions are prone to do. 

The directors were in full deliberation, with Mr. Boosy explain 
ing what returns could be counted upon from a sixty-stamp mill, 
the items being again worked out in the presence of the assembled 
company for the sake of impressing two outsiders who had been in- 
vited to the meeting in the hope that they would take advantage of 
the opportunity to invest before the stock should prove too valuable 
to admit of taking in every Tom, Dick and Harry on the adevrtised 
“ground floor basis.” 

The office boy knocked at the door. “A lady to see Mr. Boos 
sir.” 

“May I come in?” called a cheery, robust voice, and before Mr 
Boosy could say “yes” or “no,” the ruddy Mrs. Bumper was shower 
ing rose-smiles upon the directors’ meeting at random. Mr. Boos\ 
nearly lost his self-control, but the wholesale grocer beamed his 
broadest smile of welcome, and slipped the easy office chair from be 
neath the rising form of the linen merchant, and trundled it around 
into an open space, bowing the Widow to a seat in a manner that 
showed him to be a man whom the presence of woman could in no 
wise daunt. 

“T am interruptin’ your work, mebbe,” remarked Mrs. Bumper 
producing a fan and shaking it violently in little useless flutters in 
front of her pink countenance 
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“We were only discussing a proposition,” began the linen mer- 
chant in his rigid way. 

“Propositions!” sighed the Widow. “One of Mr. Boosy’s propo- 
sitions! He’s always proposin’—”’ 

The wholesale grocer nearly turned a somersault, and slapped 
Mr. Boosy vigorously on the back. Then, catching the severe eye 
of the linen merchant, and the reproachful glare of Mr. Boosy, he 
stopped short. Mr. Boosy was aching to capture the conversation. 
He seized the interval of the wholesale grocer’s hesitation to begin. 

“Man proposes, but—”’ 

“The Widow disposes!” ejaculated the incorrigible grocer. The 
meeting unanimously laughed, including a feeble gurgle from the 
linen merchant. ‘Pardon, my dear madam,” he went on, “but Mr. 
Boosy has made me his confidant. I move that it be the sense of this 
meeting that Mrs. Bumper and Mr. Boosy be and hereby are 
heartily, warmly, and generously congratulated upon recognizing 
their mutual fitness to sail the seas of life together. No dissenting 
voices, Mr. Chairman! Please announce the resolution as unani- 
mously carried.” 

The linen merchant obeyed orders in an unnatural schoolboy fash- 
ion, and looked tremendously bored, while the Widow smiled and 
grew rosier than ever. 


“Now, madam,” pursued the grocer, “you'll say that I’ve been 
very impolite, but really you have no more thorough well-wisher 
in the whole of New York than myself—you and Mr. Boosy, too. 
Please accept my personal congratulations in addition.” 

The Widow was entirely restored to equanimity, and the whole 
company felt immensely relieved. 

There was a short pause. Even Mr. Boosy knew not how to avail 
himself of it. He had completely lost his bearings. It was now the 
Widow’s turn. 

“T have come on a matter of business which will excuse me for 
intrudin’,” she said. (Mr. Boosy twitched nervously). “I seen 
your advertisement in the Commercial Annunciator,” she went on, 
“an’ I thought I’d jes’ drop roun’ with a view to puttin’ in a little 
money of my own, thinkin’, too, it might s’prise an’ please Mr. 
Boosy.” 

Whether that gentleman was pleased or not, he certainly was sur- 
prised. He grew pale, while at the same time hot flashes chased 
each other up his spinal column. The linen merchant’s eyes snapped 
with commercial glee, and the remainder of the party smiled in 
pleasant asknowledgment. 

“Some of my mortgages have just come due, an’ knowin’ how 
successful and careful Mr. Boosy is’”—the grocer here slapped Mr. 
Boosv on the back, which sent cold shivers down to his toes—‘“I 
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was a-thinkin’ as I couldn't do better than come in while you had 
an entrance on the groun’ floor.” 

Mr. Boosy gasped and grew paler, and the linen merchant averred, 
“The very best time, madam.” 

“Now, Boosy, this is the best proof of your persuasive powers 
over the investor you have ever given us,” exclaimed the wholesale 
grocer, but Mr. Boosy paid no attention to the compliment. 

“You see,” continued the Widow, speaking very earnestly, “l 
have a boy, jes’ the livin’ likeness of his dear father, who by the 
way was a minin’ man himself, who is studyin’ for a minin’ 
engineer, an’ this might be a good openin’ for him to begin to 
git experience.” 

The company nodded, and Mr. Boosy pushed his chair back so 
abruptly that he knocked a pitcher off the table. [It was a fortunate 
accident. Under cover of the temporary excitement it produced he 
regained some measure of his self-possession, though he continued 
very white in the face. 

“How much stock may we write you down for, madam?” asked 
the linen merchant, who was beginning to suspect that this was a 
pretty scheme of Mr. Boosy’s to foist a relative upon the company. 
He was a poor judge of human nature. 

“Well, say, forty thousand dollars’ worth,” replied Mrs. Bumper, 
looking very self-satisfied. 

No one observed the ghastly expression on Mr. Boosy’s face. He 
arose quickly, saying, “Excuse me a moment,” and rushed out of 
the room. 

“That makes you the largest stockholder in the company, Mrs. 
Bumper,” observed the linen merchant, “and almost secures to you 
the controlling interest.” 

“Mr. President, write me down for an additional ten thousand 
dollars’ worth,” piped the wholesale grocer, “and then, madam,” 
said he, bowing profoundly to the blooming Widow, “my stock 
always votes with yours. You are supreme. It wouldn't do to 
have a woman in the company who wasn't.’ 

“I'll come in for ten thousand,” remarked one of the outsiders 
who had caught the infection. 

“And I'll stand even with Mr. Boggs,” enthusiastically exclaimed 
the other outsider. 

The door opened, and Mr. Boosy, very calm but very pallid, 
walked gravely in. 

“Mr. Boosy,” said the linen merchant, ‘‘according to a previous 
resolution of the directors the subscription books of the company 
will now stand closed to the public. With the additions to the treas 
ury made today, aggregating seventy thousand dollars, we are in 


no need of funds to begin operations. You may order the neces 
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sary machinery for The Golden Gulch Mining and Development 
Company at once.” 

“T will start tonight,” replied Mr. Boosy. 

“What, tonight! I thought you never broke a promise!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Bumper. 

“Mrs. Bumper controls the company,” chirped the grocer. “Be- 
ware how you disobey orders, Boosy !” 

“Under the circumstances—” began the unhappy Mr. Boosy— 

“You will respect your engagements,” concluded the Widow. 

This much was enacted in public, and hence is absolutely au- 
ihentic history. Whether Mr. Boosy called on the Widow Bumper 
that evening is unknown, but the general impression prevailing 
around the sheet-iron stoves up in the Black Eagle Mountains is 
that he did, and it is further related that he telegraphed the company 
a few days later from Chicago that he must visit their property to 
make some additional observations—he did not mention what kind 

-before placing the order for a mill. Tradition has it that he went 
straight to the cabin of the blue-eyed, bronzed prospector; that a 
violent storm was commonly understood to be central in that lo 
cality; that a few words and phrases escaped, which had peculiar 
significance, such as “worthless claim,” “d———d barren quartzite,” 
‘rotten hole in the ground,” etc. The exact truth concerning all 
this is still not thoroughly substantiated, but a few days after the 
mysterious interview in the aforesaid log-cabin a most promising 
prospect on an adjacent ridge was purchased by the prospector fot 
Mr. Boosy and his associates for a sum nearly equal to the pending 
payment on the Golden Gulch claim, which was then called the 
Golden Gulch Annex; the stamp mill was ordered and erected on 
this latter claim, and soon began turning out bars of precious 


bullion; and at last accounts Mr. Boosy was “floating” another 


“proposition,” as a sort of peace offering, for the blue-eyed, bronzed 
prospector and his dark visaged partner, on a sixty thousand dollar 
option. Concerning this, the leading gossip of the ten-plate stove 
fraternity remarked, “I'll bet my hat Mr. Boosy don’t let Mrs 


3oosy put forty thousand into that air new company.” 
Mojave, Cal. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF SOUTH AMERICA 
TOWARD THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
By A. J. LAMOUREAUX 





T IS not always possible, perhaps, to reduce ques: 
tions of international policy to precise terms; but, 
as it has been the practice in this country thus far 
to clearly define our purposes and then to pursue 
them openly and frankly, I see no reason why we 





should not do the same with what is still called 
the Monroe Doctrine. We have, of course, been 
greatly favored by conditions and circumstances—our isolation, free- 
dom from entangling alliances, and absorption in purely home in- 
terests. Since the Spanish-American war, however, the situation 
has changed very materially. The possession of dependencies in 
other parts of the world has widened our horizon and has trans- 
formed us into what is called a “world power.” We are no longer 
the simple inhabitants of a pent-up Utica, preoccupied with hus 
bandry, manufacture and commerce. We have become a great mil 





itary power; we have interests beyond our own boundaries that mus‘ 
be developed and protected; and we have new ambitions. We ar 
entering upon a new period in our existence, and we should de 
termine at once whether it shall be on lines of conduct in harmon: 
with the spirit of our free institutions, or on those of the mon 
archical governments we have so freely condemned in the past. No 
\merican, I am sure, would favor the adoption of the maxim, 
“Might makes right,” yet we are dangerously near the unconscious 
acceptance of such a policy. 

It will be apparent to the observant citizen that the character of 
our future international policy will be determined largely by the 
Monroe Doctrine. It was a very simple matter at the outset—a 
purpose to prevent an armed intervention by the Holy Aliiance for 
the recovery of Spain’s lost colonies, and to check Russian coloniza- 
tion in the Northwest. At the same time, to show that we had no 
selfish interest in the question beyond the protection of our own ter- 
ritory, we disavowed any intention of interference with existing 
European colonies, and declared our true policy to be non-interven 
tion in the struggle between Spain and her rebellious colonies. 

The occasion for this declaration soon disappeared through the 
dissolution of the Holy Alliance and the settlement of the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Russia. The “doctrine” had no 
further interest for us thereafter until the Yucatan question of 1848. 
when President Polk declared that we could not permit the transfe: 
of any American territory to a European power. John C. Calhoun, 
a surviving member of President Monroe’s cabinet, asserted that 
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ihis position was not contemplated in the original “doctrine” laid 
down in 1823. Since then we have had many other additions and 
interpretations—all designed to extend our influence and control in 
Latin America. Secretaries Frelinghuysen and Blaine even wanted 
to have it understood that no European power could act as an arbi- 
rator in American disputes, while Secretary Olney openly de- 
clared that “our fiat is law on this continent.”” And now, as a logical 
conclusion to the position we have assumed, President Roosevelt 
wants to have the United States assume control over the finances 
and foreign affairs of the weaker American republics and thus be 
in a position to compel them to meet their international obligations. 
If we are to protect them against foreign intervention, we ought 
either to assume responsibility for their acts, or to compel them to 
give satisfaction according to the requirements of international law 
and it is to meet this logical conclusion that the recent declaration 
in the Santo Domingo treaty was made. 

In addition to these expansions of the original Monroe Doctrine, 
every one of our citizens has a right to interpret it for himself and 
to give that interpretation publicity. There are thousands of them 
on record, all authoritative and most of them prophetic of the ulti- 
mate absorption of both continents by the United States. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, should find the trend of public opinion in this country 
strongly in favor of, the annexation of most of the South American 
states,* but it is surprising that he allowed the occasion to pass 
without a vigorous protest. The purpose is criminally wrong, and 
he should have said so. Our Latin-American neighbors have some 
rights in the transaction that ought to be considered and respected, 
and we have no more right to dispose of their independence and 
territory in this way than one citizen has to dispose of the person 
and property of a neighbor. It was bad enough when Secretary 
Olney declared, “The United States is practically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its 
interposition.’ 

Under circumstances so discreditable to ourselves, it ought to be 
the duty of every good citizen of the United States to insist upon the 
immediate adoption of a definite policy, to the end that justice may be 
done to all the parties concerned, and that our own honor may not 
be further tarnished. If we have no intention of interfering with 
the liberties of our sister republics, then let us say so in a manner 
that will stop all future talk about a protectorate, annexation, ab- 
sorption, or sovereignty, on this continent. As the case now stands, 
our neighbors have very little confidence in our declarations and pur- 
poses.t They believe we intend to annex them whenever it suits 
our purpose, and unfortunately the greater part of our public utter- 
ances warrant such a conclusion. 





*In an address before a New York assemblage, President Schurman is credited with say- 
ing: “I do not believe that the annexation of all the West Indies and most of the South 
American States would be a very agreeable thing for us, but the trend is that way.’’- 
Associated Press report. 

tSecretary Olney’s dispatch to Minister Bayard on the boundry dispute between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. 

tT he recent action of Mr. Roosevelt's government in regard to Panama has roused dis- 
trust all over South America. There has been for many years a lack of confidence on 
the part of Spanish-speaking Americans in regard to the policy of the United States, 
and in view of the Panama affair a long time must lapse before this is removed.” 
C. E. Akers /istory of South America. p. 655. 
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Now let us see what the South American thinks about it. As 
we ourselves are unable to define the Monroe Doctrine, he is com- 
pelled to choose between, or to reconcile, two conflicting opinions. 
So far as it serves to protect him against European intervention, 
cither for the collection of debts, or the dispensation of justice, or 
the redress of injuries, he warmly supports it and is willing to 
sanction it by treaty or convention. The proposals recently made 
to us by the Argentine government and the declarations made at the 
jast Pan-American conference show that this interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine receives his cordial assent. But let it be assumed 
that this doctrine gives the United States a paramount influence on 
these two continents, or that it implies control, or protectorate of 
some kind, and he will oppose it with all the energy of his nature. 
While many alien residents of South America, engaged in commer- 
cial and industrial pursuits, would be glad to exchange present dis- 
orders for the settled government we could give them, the native 
South American would resist such a change to the bitter end. And 
in this he would be supported by the great majority of the European 
settlers in those countries. Talk as we may of the political sympa- 
thies and affinities that should bind the republics of North and South 
America together, the fact remains that we as a people are cor- 
dially disliked in South America. And if we care to analyze the sub- 
ject a little further, we will find that we have shown thus far and 
are still showing very little sympathetic interest for the South 
American and his affairs. On what grounds, then, are we to de- 
velop more intimate relations under the so-called Monroe Doctrine? 
They certainly will not submit to any assumption of authority or 
control from us; and we have no intention of assuming responsi- 
bility for them without it. 

There are several peculiar features in this question, as viewed 
from a South American standpoint, that ought to be considered by 
us before we ¢ oceed further. They indicate the influences that are 
against us anc the attitude that must logically result from any at- 
tempt on our part to control the destinies of these republics. 

In the first place it must be remembered that South America is 
settled by people of the Latin race and Roman Catholic faith. The 
student of history will recall the traditional antagonism between the 
Latin and the Anglo-Saxon; that antagonism is as strong in Soutii 
America today as it is in Spain. During the Spanish-American war, 
the popular sentiment was decidedly in favor of Spain. In addi- 
tion to this, the attitude of the church is against us because we are 
Protestants and favor secular education. It is sometimes said that 
Rome and Latin Europe are dreaming of a great Latin, Roman Cath- 
olic power in South America, which shall rival the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant republic of the north in strength and influence; and there 
is more in the thought than we imagine.* Should that dream ever be 
realized, we shall find that we made a mistake in not encouraging 
the occupation of Southern Brazil by Protestant Germans. The 
danger we should provide against in the future will not come from 
the encroachments of monarchical Europe, but from the rivalry of 
the united republics of South America. 


*An American professor who spent some time in Italy last year, was surprised to finda 
vigorous students’ society in that country devoted to the realization of Latin unity 
throughout the world. There is also another society in Spain and Spanish America 
devoted to the creation of a Latin-American Union. 
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ln the next place, it is remembered that we did very little to assist 
the Spanish-Americans in their struggle for independence. They 
were able to raise money in Europe to carry on the war, and from 
the same source came men and arms and sympathetic encourage- 
ment. It took us twelve years after the struggle began to find suff- 
cient reasons to warrant a recognition of their independence, al- 
though three days were sufficient, a short time since, to convince 
us that Panama was prepared to take her place, and meet her obli- 
gations, among the sovereign nations of the world. The South 
American mind is intensely provincial, and these inconsistencies 
have made a deep and lasting impression. They are proofs to him 
that our attitude toward South America has been unsympathetic and 
selfish, all the way through. 

Now let us turn to the turbulent years that have followed the 
overthrow of Spanish rule in South America. Sometimes, when 
we are urging him to grant us special commercial favors and to 
place himself unreservedly under our leadership, the South Amer- 
ican is impelled to ask: ‘‘Why should 1? What have you ever done 
for me to merit such a favor?” He knows what Europe has done, 
for the evidence is to be found on every page of his history and in 
every step he has been able to take during these terrible years for 
the betterment of his country. His public loans were raised in 
Europe, and from Europe came the capital required for railways. 
port-works and other public improvements. The first steamship line 
on his coast was organized by an American who had to go to Europe 
for the capital to do it. His ports were brought into regular com- 
mercial relations with the outside world by Europeans, and his 
commerce, domestic as well as foreign, has been developed by Euro- 
pean capital and enterprise. All the advancement in civilization he 
has made has been achieved through European agencies, and it is 
to that source, not to the United States, that he is looking for en- 
couragement and help in the future. In spite of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Europe is colonizing his unsettled lands with hundreds of 
thousands of emigrants and her capital and trade are steadily se- 
curing new footholds within his undeveloped territories. Europe is 
his mother country; and gratitude alone, to say nothing of his 
future hopes, should, and does, make him loyal to her. 

Against all this, what have we done, and what have we to offer? 
He has no use for our free institutions, for they have thus far been 
a pitfall in his road; and he cannot see what benefit is to be had from 
a commercial policy that offers no equivalent for what it asks. He 
is entitled to all the opportunities the world has to offer, and he 
sees no advantage in turning his back upon his best friend and his 
best market, merely to satisfy the political sentiment and ambition 


»f a neighbor. 


Stanford University. 
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Precisely as no other country in the world was ever, wep 


so fast settled with such a large population of so high MATTER 


culture as Southern California, so probably no other equal 

area on the earth's surface has still so much to learn as to the 
hygienic and social adaptations necessary to fit the new environ 
ment. 

In more primitive countries more primitive people have grown 
up with the land. By the slow butting of their heads against 
the stone wall of experience, they have found out how to live 
economically where they are. The Eskimos and the Hawaiians 
have not come to it by International Medical Congresses, nor 
by State Boards of Health 
call a veterinary to know if he should eat a certain weed. God 
gave him sense to know for himself—and God was as good to 
the other animals. By that slow but adequate process known 





any more than a wild horse has to 


as common sense (because it used to be common), they eat fat 
in the arctic regions and fruit in the tropics. Our college pro- 
fessors and captains of industry go touring to these lands and 
wonder why their little stomachs ache them when they eat pre- 
cisely as they did at home. They think it howlingly funny that 
the Labradorians will steal the expedition’s tallow candles for 
the illumination of their inside rooms. They find a sharp humor 
in the ignorance of the tropic savage who does not care for a 
tenderloin steak. But as a matter of fact, they themselves are 
the joke. 

Southern California is a country whose climatic conditions and 
consequent food requirements are absolutely different from those 
of the lands from which ninety-five per cent. of its people came. 
Ninety per cent. of them, however, still go on contentedly eat- 
ing precisely as they did in a climate of boreal winters and of 
holocaust summers; of high humidity, slow radiation and Gen- 
eral Cussedness. Very few of them have as yet learned any- 
thing from the people who learned California thoroughly before 
the new-comers were born. They look with curious eyes at the 
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person who eats chile. They have not yet, as a class, adopted 
—even fifty per cent. of them—a single food-staple of those uni- 
versally endemic in every country whose climate and food needs 
are similar to those of Southern California—Greece, Italy, Spain, 





Mexico, et al. 

The use of chile is just as much a hygienic necessity in this 
country as the use of salt is everywhere. No universal food 
habit of a simple people is in vain. The Californians did not 
know by definition why they ate chile, any more than a cow 
knows why she prefers alfalfa to salt grass. Neither needs defi- 
nition. God knew; and gave them both sense enough at the out- 
set to eat even without a doctor’s prescription. 

Briefly speaking, the fact is that in any arid climate—and 
Southern California, though on the sea-coast, ranks with the 
arid climates—the tendency of the liver to become torpid can be 
permanently counteracted in a population only by the use of 
some such stimulant. And it isn’t any hardship to take the medi- 
cine; as all who have ever learned it know that nothing is more 
genial to the internal economy or to the palate. 

Much stronger than this reluctance to learn an obvious les- 
son, is the persistent neglect of the most remarkable food-staple 
in this or any other sunny land, the olive. In Italy and in Spain 
the workman toils hard all day on a ration of a little black bread 
and a handful of ripe olives. He not only toils but keeps in fine 
physical condition. 

This little berry of the tree whose leaf-clouds have all a silver 
lining, is meat, vegetables and dessert. It will support life and 
vigor longer and fuller than almost any other known article. 
In Spain and Italy they eat the olive ripe; the green olives they 
give to their own pigs and bottle for American consumption. 
There are probably people who “like” green olives; just as there 
are youthful persons to whom a stolen green apple, one inch in 
diameter, is better than a perfected Pearmain; but the green 
fruit has neither taste, nutrition nor merit; whereas the ripe 
fruit is not only a sustenance but a delicacy. 

For fully twenty years attempts have been made to introduce 
the California ripe olive to Eastern and local markets. It is not 
much of a tribute to our intelligence that they have not meas- 
urably succeeded. Not that the fault is all on the part of the 
carelessness and bad faith and laziness on the part of 





consumer 
the olive-grower are quite as often responsible as the reluctance 
of Superior People to adopt something that was not invented 


where they were born. 
The common habit of pickling olives by leaching them with 
lye, may well excuse a manifold disgust. An olive ripe is largely 
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oil. Oil and lye make soap. Some of the better soaps would be 
perhaps as pleasant eating as a lye-cured olive. On the other 
hand, a good Mission olive—and the berry the Franciscan fath- 
ers introduced more than a century ago, is still better than any 
of the new-fangled varieties—leached for forty days in clean 
running water, to take out the bitterness, and then put down in a 
proper brine for safe keeping, is about as attractive a food as can 
be found. It is a mistake to look upon the olive as a “relish”— 
it is a staple of sustenance, a staff of life. 

The difficulty of shipping ripe olives has militated against the 
industry; but here again we may well learn a lesson from older 
lands. Like any other fruit, a ripe olive is about half water. 
Properly leached and properly dried, shrunken thereby in the 





same proportion that a prune is, the olive can be kept and trans- 
ported as easily as any other dried fruit, and is of vastly more 
dietary value than any of them. It is also even more delicious 
for the drying. 

It will be a good day for the stomachs of California and for 
its pockets when we learn a little better to “eat according to the 
country.” 


It means something, that today the Southwest has— 4 sien 


with headquarters in its metropolis, but with its interests OF THE 


and its membership broadly outspread—by far the larg- 

est archaeological society in America; probably the largest in the 
world. And not only the largest but by much the most active. 
And not only largest and most active in archaeology—it is 
doubtful if any affiliated society in the world, in any branch of 
science whatsoever, is today as large and as growing. 

It means several things; all of which are uncommon in a “ma- 
terial” age that is mostly in the long run altogether immaterial 
because it doesn’t count. It means for one thing that Respect 
is not yet dead. Bowing to the Gilded Calf is not Respect—it is 
idolatry, and cheap and hayseed idolatry at that, even as it was 
in Aaron’s day. The growth of the Southwest Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America is a filial thing. Civilization 
is full of Vicarious Parents and of Spoiled Children—but there 
are some of the Old Sort left of both. Every decent father 
hopes his child shall be better than he; every decent child would 
like to be as good as his father. It is only among the abject and 
degenerate that parents farm their issue out to hirelings, and 
that children patronize their parents. 

A young community has undertaken the responsibilities of 
manhood. It begins with Respect. It means to have Science— 
and it knows that Science isn’t to be “done” like a town-lot boom. 
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The standards have been found by our elders. What we are 
doing—and are going to continue to do—is to apply to those 
recognized standards the generous muscle and mind of Youth. 
We are more supple than our grandfathers; we can work faster 
and play harder than they. But the Ten Commandments that 
were good enough for them are still our standard. 
Time and sunlight and the attraction of gravitation are 
not particularly noisy; but they do more in a day, and every 
FORCES day, to the face of this terrestrial ball, and to the life of 
its parasites of all sorts, than all the thunderstorms and earth- 
quakes that ever were. As a rule in Nature the greatest forces 
are quiet. 

This is sometimes so in life, since even human life retains 
more or less of Nature. It is so in the personal experience of 
most people. Those who have shaped, and colored, and enlight- 
ened our lives are not the persons whose names we see “feat- 
ured” in the newspapers. Most of us have been fortunate enough 
not to find our mother’s name in large type. 

Some thought of this inevitably comes up when one con- 
templates the un-notorious but vital birthday which was quietly 
celebrated last month. Forty years ago on the 6th of July there 
was printed in New York the first number of The Nation. 

There is no way of proving that this terse, convenient weekly 
paper, with a circulation of practically the same size that this 
magazine has enjoyed for years, has had more lasting influence 
on the best thought of America than any other journal whatso- 
ever—by no means omitting the dailies of the largest circula- 
tion. On the other hand, there is no way of proving that it 
has not; and thoughtful people will seriously incline, as a rule, 
to believe that it has. Those who read The Nation, trust it: 
and they are an elect company. Almost unknown to the care- 
less and superficial, The Nation is a household word wherever 
there are scholars. It is the only publication in America or in 
the world in its class. Politically, it is somewhat academic, and 
not in as much sympathy as one might wish with practicable 
politics—while its staunch oposition to “practical politics” is to 
its eternal honor. 

It is the only publication I know of in the United States which 
can be scientifically classed as a review. There is no such thing 
as authoritative criticism of fiction; for fiction is a mere matter 
of opinion; but in all works of permanent value, The Nation’s 
reviews are consistently the most expert and the most reliable 
in the New World. It has been from the start its practice to 
commit these responsibilities to real experts—and among its 
contributors it has embraced and does embrace the foremost 
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men and women of letters, of science, and of art in America. 

Among the men who have helped to give its character, as con- 
tributors, have been Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Goldwin 
Smith, Prof. Child, Henry James, Charles Eliot Norton, D. C. 
Gilman, Frederick Law Olmsted, Dr. McClintock, Phillips 
srooks, Bayard Taylor, Richard Grant White and others of the 
old days. Four of these still live and still continue their con- 
nection. Their successors are its contributors now. 

Extraordinary as is the character of this review, it is still more 
extraordinary that a single man should have directed, through- 
out these forty years, its intellectual course. Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, to whom this high distinction belongs, is still the lit- 
erary editor of The Nation—and one of the rarest men God 
ever made to bless a country withal. With his poise and his 
serenity, he bids fair to last for many years longer; and no better 
fortune could befall the upper circles of thought and scholarship 
in this country than his persistence with us in his present capa- 
city. Modest, fearless, gentle; of personal and literary taste 
seldom matched; with the blood of his father, the illustrious 
Liberator, Mr. Garrison proves that to do good to the public 
mind and morals, to be influential and to lead men, one need be 
neither sensational nor thrusting. 

An illustrious company of American scholars, headed by 
Charles Eliot Norton, celebrated the fortieth anniversary of The 
Nation by presenting to Mr. Garrison a noble silver vase of clas- 
sic design, with the following inscription, written by Goldwin 
Smith: 

Presented to 
Wendell Phillips Garrison 
as a token of gratitude for service 
rendered his country by his forty years 
of able, upright and truly patriotic work 
in the editorship of The Nation, 
6th July, 1905. 

But John D. Rockefeller is much better known by name. 

The Sense of Proportion is a good thing to keep in the tire 
family. It is even worth the trouble, occasionally, of AS SEEN THROUGH 
going out to borrow a mouse and an elephant, that we THE NEWSPAPERS 
may set them upon the parlor floor, side by side, and sit down 


and study carefully which really does weigh the more. 

There is no lactometer by which the Board of Health can de- 
cide how much we water our belief in what we read; nor probably 
does any man know for himself. Apparently, however, his be- 
lief is pretty well thinned down. 
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It is a curious experiment, which might be worth trying. If 
a man were to rise up from the breakfast table and the morning 
paper really expecting to go out into the kind of world he sees 
mirrored there—that is, not on his table, but in his paper—he 
would gird on a gun, a suit of armor, a life preserver, a policeman 
and two or three witnesses before he adventured forth to his 
business. The world as he has seen it in this half hour is made 
up of about four pages of adulterers, grafters, thieves, murder- 
ers, wife-beaters and swindlers, and some pages more of pink- 
tea people who summon a reporter to witness and promulgate 
their decorations, their silver and their “progressive” time-kill- 
ing. It is true that down in a corner, in an unconsidered “stick- 
full,” he could, by burrowing, find out that there were one or 
two persons in town visibly or invisibly engaged in minding 
their own business and behaving themselves. He might even 
find the suggestion—fitted for American consumption by that 
flippancy which is supposed to be the necessary sauce before you 
can get the reader to swallow anything solid—that there are art 
and scholarship and education and the fear of God in the com- 
munity whereupon he pays taxes. 

3ut when he pushes back his chair and chucks the newspaper 
on the floor and goes forth to face this alleged overwhelming 
world-tragedy of mingled crime and silliness, he may, if he ever 
stops to think, wonder how the thunder things ever got so 
twisted. He trots forth with a stomach at ease and climbs 
(with agility proportionate to his frame) upon one of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s calm if immediate cars. Other citizens are there before 
him, and behind. Most of them seem to have had breakfast also, 
and to hold it easy “in their midst.” He is not likely to detect 
any of them with an air of dodging the sheriff; nor are deeds of 
blood in a fair way to be enacted in the next seat. He gets off 
on a street which may be as well paved as Hell with good in- 
tentions, but has also adequate California asphalt. A good many 
thousand other citizens are taking temporary advantage of its 
sidewalks; they seem to be going about their business; and, so 
far as he can see by their bearing, it is legitimate business. The 
chances are a thousand to one that in the course of his whole 
day he will never be again reminded that there is a murderer, 
or a wife-robber or other scrub within the city limits—until he 
next takes up a paper. He likes some people better than others, 
and more than many he respects the brains and the hearts of 
some; but as a broad average he finds himself in contact with 
pretty decent men and women, living lives that make neither 


very much noise nor very much smell. He not only does not 
hold his hand on his pockets, scalp and heart at every step— 
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he does not in tiie least expect to be swindled, robbed or eloped 
with in the course of any ordinary business day. 

We don't-have as much time as might be to think, nor as much 
provocation; for it is somewhat easier, in our busy day, not to 
think. But anyone who has this uncomfortable symptom occa- 
sionally, must occasionally wonder why it is that even good 
newspapers see a cross-eyed world of which ninety per cent. is 
of the criminal stripe to make a “story”—and that nobody out 
side the newspaper office ever found the world that way. 

Thank God, there isn't any such world as we daily read about. 


‘Thank God, there never will be. 


It is encouraging to note that the fine little California = yye vai 


city of San Buenaventura is agitating for the restoration 

of its historic name. There are some new comers there 

who think that the bob-tailed “Ventura” is better; but even 
these, when they come to think, will probably think better. 
More thoughtful people are already, as would be expected, in 
favor of retaining the name which the town always had until a 
cheap postoffice clerk in Washington changed it; a name which 
means something in history and in fact, and which carries also 
(what is far from a trifle) the value of romance. 

Some excellent people forget that sentiment is a part of busi- 
ness. The Spanish names of California are a distinct asset. To 
mutilate them ignorantly is a business mistake. It is like ex- 
changing a fine painting for a country job-office poster. 

Along with the Landmarks Club and State Bank Commis- 
sioner Eldredge, the Outdoor Art League of California (with 
headquarters at San Francisco) has also taken up this matter. 
The state legislature has adopted joint resolutions urging Presi 
dent Roosevelt and the Postmaster General to preserve the old 
Spanish names of cities and towns in California, in their orig- 
inal form, so far as possible. 

When the Lion first sat down in a Los Angeles of 12,000  oncr 
people, over twenty years ago, he decided that if he should 


ry he would Pay his Board. By so 





stay in God’s Country 
much as he preferred it above all other towns to live in, he felt be- 
holden to work for it. And he chose in general the things he could 
do and that no one else cared to. 

Since then, he has had many camps, but only one home. He has 
tried to learn a little in other lands—but always for use in the 
Chosen one. For something over ten years, now, he has been back 
at home. For all that ten years he has given nine-tenths of his 
time and effort to this community—without compensation whatso- 


ever, direct or indirect—except the comfort of seeing things Done 
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that needed Doing. It is some satisfaction to work in and for such 
a community. The first competent public movement in the United 
States to save historic landmarks was born here and is now ten 
years old. Its local fruit is that already we have saved, for 100 
years to come, four such monuments as no other state in the Union 
possesses. Besides, the example has spread to do good in many 
other states. 

Not the first, but the most effective, organization in America to 
remedy the notorious abuses of our Indian policies was born here 
jour years ago. There are people who think Indians a joke. Schol- 
ars do not. And—as their good dollars prove—men and women of 
heart and brains do not see it “funny” that amwyone should be robbed 
or evicted or starved in a State of the American Union. 

The largest and most active archaeological society in America— 
probably in the world—is another child of Los Angeles, now nine- 
teen months old, but able to walk, talk and eat meat. Besides its 
already internationally rec- 





service to the scholarship of the world 
ognized—this society has seriously undertaken to give this city the 
best museum of its size yet extant—and has already proved that it 


can “make good.’ All these are alive and growing. 

The Lion hasn't done these things—the community has. But he 
has helped. 

In the same spirit he has undertaken now a larger usefulness— 
even at the risk of a nominal recompense (a monthly salary of the 
amount he gets for one story). 

The Lion is now legally appointed, sworn and effective Librarian 
of the City of Los Angeles. For the first time in seventeen years 
he is answerable to any other human choice than his own—and when 
he cannot longer “answer,” he can get out. Which he will. But 
until he does get out, he is going to see that something is Done. 

Los Angeles has now rather more than 12,000 people. Its popu- 
lation is about 200,000; and the city is about twentieth in size in the 
Union. Its library is about sixteenth among American public li- 
braries in number of volumes. In its clerical efficiency it is among 
the first. Since our club women and school-children are more alert, 
and our time-heavy tourists more numerous than those of any other 
equal American city, our circulation per volume and per capita is 
very high. But that is only a part of the function of a great li- 
brary. Ladies, children and tourists have a perfect right to read 
story-books. They should be assisted to get good story-books. They 
shall be. But an aggregation of 120,000 books, costing the public 
fifty cents apiece a year should be more than a mere overgrown 
circulating library. It should be a place where scholars can find their 
tools sharp and ready; where business men can easily learn what is 
“doing” in their own lines; where those who had looked on books 
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as mere time-killers or excuses for a club “paper” can be taught 
the larger usefulness of them. The Los Angeles library has a mag- 
nificent reputation for clerical efficiency. For scholarship it has 
none. There is not in it today a single “reasoned catalogue” of 
any value on any topic. There is going to be. The patron is going 
to be able to learn not only what books there are, but which of them 
are worthy and which are worthless. 

The Lion has no sores and no grudges. He went in with his eyes 
open—understanding perfectly that to many people any Change in 
anything is a hardship and a sin; he has no disposition to blame any- 
one for this or for anything else. He has taken hold because he 
knew where, why,how and when he could better an important public 
service. The Los Angeles Library has done mighty well in a young, 
growing city. Now city and library are both of stature to assume 
the larger obligations of maturity. ‘Two hundred thousand popula- 
tion, 120,000 volumes, $60,000 a year library income (and growing 
fast )—-these things mean new duties rather different from those that 
obtained when half these figures were true. 

With the attempt to “do” politics by gender, and to “unionize” 
public libraries, the Lion has no concern. These things take care 
of themselves. The boycott, and the sympathetic strike have had 
their hearing and their day. The open shop has come to stay. Less 
than fifty persons are actively protesting in a population of 200,000 
and they only because they have been misinformed. Presently even 
these fifty will be sorry to have advertised this public library as “in 
politics” and in a bad way. Nothing could be more false or foolish. 
No person now extant can give a reasonable explanation of the cry 
of “politics.” Not one now imminent knows the politics of the 
present librarian—nor whether he has any. The only “politics” 
anywhere in the case have been done in the attempt to maintain 
that any public library of any size is the proper Spoils of the Wo- 
man Party. And Los Angeles is about the last stand of that theory. 
The rest of the United States already know better. As a matter 
of fact, fatherhood and motherhood are the only inalienable offices of 
importance that depend upon the cleverest of God's accidents. Every 
other responsibility of size in this world depends solely on the way 
the individual discharges it. 

In undertaking this new public duty, the Lion has no apologies to 
make—nor disposition to hasten the apologies which already come 
from the other side. He is going to do his duty as he sees it, no 
matter what anyone else does. He isn’t a “trained librarian”—and 
is glad. There are about fifty already in the library. That ought to 
be enough. He is going in to be not clerk but manager. His good 
friend, Paul Morton, is not a “trained brakeman,” but was chief 
manager of the biggest railroad system on earth; nor a “trained 
sailor,” but was Secretary of the Navy; nor a life-insurance agent 
~——but is now chosen to untangle the affairs of one of the great in- 
surance companies. All these systems had their clerks; they looked 
also for a head! 

Sex is a privilege, not a qualification. But since it has been made 
the issue, the dispassionate statistics are worth remembering. 

No other public business of $60,000 a year in California is ad- 
ministered by a woman, nor is expected to be. Only one public 
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ibrary in the United States of this size and in a population of this 

ize, has a woman librarian. 

[here are only twenty-two public libraries in America of over 
75,000 volumes each—or three-iourths as large as this. In nineteen 
oft them the librarian is a man; in three the librarian is a woman. 

There are only forty public libraries of over 50,co0 volumes each 
—or five-twelfths the size of this. Thirty-two are managed by 
men; eight by women. 

There are in the United States twenty cities as large as Los An- 
geles, or larger. In nineteen the librarian is a man; in one the li- 
brarian is a woman. 

There are thirty-eight cities in the United States of as much as 
half the population of Los Angeles. In thirty-three of them the pub- 
lic librarian is a mati; in five “he” is a woman. 

There are seventy-eight cities in the United States of as much 
as one-quarter the population of Los Angeles. In sixty-two of them 
the public librarian is a man. 

The only public library in America of this category which today 
has a woman librarian is Minneapolis. Every other city of this 
class had made the change sooner. The only other cities in the 
Union of over 100,000 population where the old order still persists 
are Jersey City with 75,000 volumes; Kansas City with 61,800 vol- 
umes; St. Paul with 54,550 volumes; Indianapolis with 92,454 vol- 
umes; Portland, Me., with 50,519 volumes; Newton, Mass., with 
61,423 volumes—an average of about half the size of the Los An- 
geles library. 

In the cities of 5,000 to 30,000 population, and of 5,000 to 30,000 
volumes, there are about as many women as men librarians. 

Many of the leading libraries of the United States are not munici- 
pal—with two exceptions the leaders are not. These include such 
institutions as the Library of Congress, of Harvard University, the 
Carter-Brown of Providence, the Newberry and the Crerar of Chi- 
cago, the Lenox of New York, the Wisconsin Historical Society at 
Madison, and so on. Not one library of this class in the United 
States has a woman for librarian. The State libraries are also in 
charge of men, except the State Library of Michigan. 

So are all important government libraries—like the Smithsonian, 
the Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, etc. Tables elsewhere 
give the details. 

On the other hand, in many of these libraries—in most of the 
public ones—the “force” is overwhelmingly of women. It is so and 
should be so. Within their experience, women are the better li- 
brary workers. Every manly man in or out of libraries will be glad 
when a woman graduates to be librarian of a library of the first class, 
or president of the American Library Association. And one will 
when her time comes. It isn’t that women Cannot, but that they 
Haven't as Yet. 

The long and short of it is that the new librarian is going to 
maintain unimpaired—and maybe to joggle a bit—every good qual- 
ity the Los Angeles Public Library now has; and to add some things 
quite as important which it has not. If he cannot, he will be first 
to find it out and to make voluntary room for someone who can. 
This is a good public library; but it can be made better. It is in- 
tended to be. The city could not stand still if it tried. Neither will 

—its library. Cuas. F. Lummis 
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Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes iis title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(‘* Seguoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Scattergood, Miss Mira Hershey, Mrs. D. A. Senter, Herbert E, 
Huntington, Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam, J. M. C. Marble, Joseph Fels, Mrs. Mary Fels 


ASSIUS M. CARTER, Esgq., District Attorney of San 
Diego County, has been investigating the matter (men- 
tioned in the last number) of what appeared an illegal 

and absurd collection of poll tax from some of the Campo Mis- 
sion Indians, whose destitution Southern California has been for 
years attempting to relieve. It is pleasant to make public the 
explanation which puts the matter into much more creditable 
light. Mr. Carter’s letter is self-explanatory, and is given in 
full, in justice to all concerned: 
July rath, 1905 

Chas. F. Lummis, Esq., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

My Dear Sir: Mr. A. D. Grigsby, deputy assessor of this county, whom 
I have known for many years, reports to me that in the cases of Frank Saro 
and Santo Lopez he collected poll taxes of them as the result of their volun 
tary action. It appears that they were acting under the advice of Mr. Shell 
Indian Agent at Mesa Grande. He had advised them to pay the taxes, as 
they were acquiring land and property, and by this means their standing as 
citizens in the community would be improved. One of these men sought out 
Mr. Grigsby and offered the tax. He was informed that he was not obliged 
to pay taxes, and he gave the reasons just stated for his action. He also 
ikewise, and afterwards 


said the other man, a relative of his, would do | 
brought to Mr. Grigsby $2.00 with the statement that it was paid by his rel 
tive after full knowledge of his rights and that he desired to secure a better 
footing in the community and to discharge a part of the burdens borne by it 
| have every confidence in Mr. Grigsby’s statement 

With very great regard, 

I am yours truly, 
Casstus CARTER, 
District Attorney 

Miss Constance Goddard Du Bois, an Eastern writer of repute, 
and a warm friend of the Mission Indians, among whom she has 
spent several summers in honest study, has returned for another 
brief sojourn among them. It was she who first began the 
marketing of their baskets for these Indians—a matter now 
largely in the hands of the Sequoya League. Miss Du Bois is 
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a practical philanthropist; and is, besides, a student who is mak- 
ing substantial contributions to knowledge. After her vacation 
among the Indians she will be one of the speakers at the Con- 
gress of Anthropologists in San Francisco in August. 

The efforts of the League to bring the Campo Indians back 
to their fine primitive methods of basket-making are meeting 
excellent success. The influence of the curio dealer and the tour- 
ist in cheapening this fine old handicraft is being rather effect- 
ively counteracted. With each consignment of baskets from the 
five ‘Campo reservations—and the League has undertaken, to 
market all the baskets they produce—there is noticeably a gain 
in workmanship. The two Indian matrons in the field, Miss 
Lachappa and Miss Nejo, are impressing upon the basket-mak- 
ers the importance of following the honest old patterns, designs 
and colors. The finest basket ever made by the Campo group 
of Indians is now in the possession of the League, and is being 
reserved for the Southwest Museum. Its distinguished handi- 
work is found in no other tribe in the world. Its maker is a 
woman now on her death-bed, and its like will, no doubt, never 
again be produced. 

There are no new developments yet as to the long recognized 
necessity that the government afford permanent relief to these 
indians—by giving them enough land so that by working like 
horses and by strict economy they can refrain from starvation. 
It is obvious that Southern California will have to tide these 
suffering people through another winter, as it did last year; but 
there is every reason to remember that the permanent remedy 
lies with the government—and to insist that the government 
shall do its simple duty. 

A very vital need of these ill-treated first Californians is some 
medical assistance. The government is paying, in many locali- 
ties, reasonable salaries to doctors to assist Indian tribes no more 
deserving. The Campo Indians are in particular need of this 
assistance. For various reasons—chiefly, it is probable, their 
lack of proper food—there is an extraordinary mortality among 
the women. For most of the year these Indians have nothing 
to eat but acorns, the astringent qualities of which are especially 
unkind to women. There are good doctors not remote from 
these reservations who could, doubtless, be retained for a modest 
salary to assist these Indians; and it seems a very simple human 
duty on the part of the government to make this provision. 

“A Friend’”—who is an important official in the Philippines— 
sends $20 for the benefit of Miss Rosalia Nejo, the brave and 
competent young Indian woman whom the League is helping to 
support as an assistant matron at Campo. 

Previously acknowledged, $1,311.00. 

Funps FOR THE WorkK 

New contributions—David E. Harbone, Sanger, Cal., $10.00. 

$2.00 (membership)—Mrs. Eli Whitney Blake, A. E. Sexton, Henry C. 
Dillon, Geo. S. Patton, Julian Trogoniz, Rev. Juan Caballeria, Mrs. C. M 
Severance, Los Angeles; Mrs. C. F. Dillingham, Mrs. F. G. Slade, Miss 
Dreer, Mrs. Wm. Edgar, Pasadena; Eugene H. Lahee, Covina; J. B. French, 
Pomona; Edward E. Ayer, J. C. Vaughan, Col. A. H. Sellers, Chicago; 
Hon. Y. Sepulveda, City of Mexico; Sol. Bibo, Mrs. Sol. Bibo, San Francisco 

RELIEF Funp. 

Previously acknowledged, $1,286.00. 

New contributions: Hon. Y. Sepulveda, Cit f Mexico, $3.00; Mrs, 
Elizabeth Abascal, $2.00; Miss Mary Ahbascal, $2.00, Los Angeles 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


FounDED 1895 OFFICERS DIRECTORS 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. J. G. Mossin. 

Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Heury W. O'Melveny. 

Secretary, Arthur Bb. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P, Hunt. 

Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, California Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson, Margaret Collier Graham 
$12 Kensington Road Chas, F. Lummis. 

Chairman Membership Commiitee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 


Honorary Life Members: R, Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 

Life Members: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. 
Ayer,*John F. Francis, Mrs. John F, Francis, Mrs, Alfred Solano, Margaret 
Collier Graham, Miss Collier,*Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, 
Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Miss Annie D. Apperson, Miss Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. 
W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. W. Jarvis Bar- 
low, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U. 8. 
Grant, Jr., Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacon, 
Miss Mira Hershey, Jeremiah Ahern, Wliiliam Marshall Garland, Geo. L. 
Fleitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily 
Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivan, Alice Phelan Sullivan, John 
Jewett Garland, Alfred Solano. P. Catnpbell Hoyle, Amelia P. Hollenback, 
D. Freeman, WH. IT. Lee, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, Miss Elizabeth W. John- 
son, Miss Mary Louise Phelan, Mrs. Eleanor T. Martin, Frank A. Miller, 
Mrs. C. F. A, Johnson, W. C. Patterson, Josephine Moir Lee, E. P. Ripley, 
O. S. A. Sprague, Waller S. Martin. 


ITHIN a few months the Landmarks Club will have 
rounded out ten years of active usefulness. It was 
founded in a then indifferent community that did not 

realize either the artistic or the money value of the historic mon- 
uments it possessed, or the rapidity with which they were going 
to ruin. i 
In this decade the Club has done much to educate public senti 
ment. It was one of the first organizations of its kind in the 
United States; and has been, in its kind, probably the most suc 
cessful. It has issued a large amount of “literature,” calling 


attention to the importance of the work to be done. It has 
broadcasted far more than 100,000 printed appeals to the public, 
besides thousands of personal letters. It has interested thought 
ful people in every civilized country in the world, and its mem 
bership is made up of people from every land where English is 
spoken, even in colonies. And it has effectively practised what 
it preached. It has raised by subscription more than $7600, and 
has applied nearly all this sum, economically and effectively, in 
repairing and protecting and safe-guarding the principal build 
ings of four of the Southern California missions. It has man- 
aged to get about $12,000 worth of work done for this money— 
well done mechanically, and well done from the historic and art- 
istic point of view. It has had many activities besides preserv 
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ing these missions; but of course its work on these historic and 
noble structures is its chief claim to remembrance. If the club 
had not begun its work when it did, and as it did, these build- 
ings would be today mere mounds of adobe. As it is, the build- 
ings it has cared for will last about as they are for another cen- 
tury. 

The work, however, is only begun. Its magnitude may be 
guessed from the fact that a single one of these churches could 
not be rebuilt today for $100,000 cash, and that the church was 
but a small part of the great communal establishment which was 
one of the first outposts of civilization on the Pacific Coast. 
There are a great many other buildings to be preserved from the 
elements; and the club wili continue its work. 

It is seriously intended that its tenth year shall be the best 
and most effective year of the club’s activities. Besides the 
steady, patient routine of preservation, a new and important 
opportunity and duty is now offered to the club. Particulars 
will be published in due time. 

A vigorous campaign is now making for new memberships and 
a renewal of old ones, and the public response is thus far gener- 
ous. Six new life memberships within a month surpasses the 
club’s own record. 

There are no bars to membership. The only requisite is that 
Americans who care for the preservation of what is historic 
and artistic in California should subscribe the membership fees, 
which are $1 annually or $25 for life membership. 

Previously acknowledged, $7,651.18 ; 

New contributions—Mrs. C. F. A. Johnsoa, Long Beach, Cal., $25.00 (life 
membership); W. C. Patterson, Prest. Los Angeles National Bank, $25.00 
(life membership) ; Josephine Moir Lee, Los Angeles, $25.00 (life member 
ship); E. P. Ripley, Prest. A. T. & S. F. R. R., Chicago, $25.00 (life mem 
bership); O. S. A. Sprague, Pasadena, $25.00 (life membership); Waller 
S. Martin, San Francisco, $25.00 (life membership). 

J. W. Hudson, Puente, Cal., $10.00; Kaspare Cohn, $5.00; John B. Miller, 
$s.00: A. G. Wells, $5.00, Los Angeles; Clara L. Dows, Pasadena, $5.00; 
Hon. T. R. Bard, Hueneme, Cal., $3.00; M. J. Riordan, Flagstaff, A. T., $5.00; 
Tracy R. Kelley, Lowell High School, San Francisco, $2.00; Thos E. Ellis, 
M. D., Elsinore, Cal., $5.00; Katharine Hooker, Los Angeles, $10.00 

$1.00 each (membership)—Prof. Wm. H. Housh, High School, Mrs. Wm 
H. Housh, W. E. Dunn, Silas Holman, Mrs. Silas Holman, W. D. Woolwine, 
Wayland H. Smith, J. W. A. Off, M. M. Potter (Van Nuys Hotel), A. H 
Busch, Wesley Clark, Granville MacGowan, M. D., Mrs. Granville Mac 
Gowan, R. N. Bulla, Miss A. Amelia Smead, Mrs. Jennie S. Pierce, Mrs 
FE. G. Smead, Gertrude B. Wells, Mrs. Owen McAleer, Los Angeles; David 
Starr Jordan, Stanford University; Rev. P. J. Grogan, Ventura, Cal.; John 
G. North, Riverside, Cal.; Mrs. Edith Alden Daniels, Monrovia; J. B 
French, Pomona, Cal.; John P. Fisk, Redlands, Cal.; Count Bozenta, Madame 
Modjeska, El Toro, Cal.; Mrs. Cenobia de Moreno, Francis M. Moreno, 
Pala, Cal.; Prof. Geo. E. Hale, Solar Observatory office, Hiram W. Wads 
worth, Mrs. Hiram W. Wadsworth, Pasadena; Zoeth S. Eldredge, Sol. Bibo, 
San Francisco; Mary D. Biddle, Montrose, Pa.; G. M. Lane, Boston, Mass. ; 
H. S. Richardson, Concord, Mass.; Mr. Fleming, Detroit, Mich.; Anna L 
Meeker, Julia E. Meeker, Mrs. J. E. Meeker, Benj. Blossom, Pasadena; Mrs 
A. B. Storey, Mr. Storey, Altadena; Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Beeman & Hendee. Olive Percival, Los Angeles; Prof. Wm. H. Holmes, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 
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THE SOUTHWEST SOCIETY 


Archeological Institute of America. 


President, J. S. SLAUSON. 

Vice-Presidents: Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, Editor Los Angeles Times; Fredk. H. Rindge, 
Prest. Conservative Life Ins. Co.; Geo. F. Bovard, Prest. U. of S. C.; Dr. Norman Bridge. 
Secretary, Chas. F. Lummis. Executive Committee, Major E. W. Jones, 
Miss Mary E. Foy, Prof. J. A. Foshay, 
Supt. City Schools, Los Angeles; F. 
Lungren, Chas. F. Lummis, Dr. F. M. 
Recorder and Curator, Dr. F. M. Palmer. Palmer, Theodore B. Comstoct 


K. 


Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Prest. Los An- 
geles National Bank. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: 
The foregoing officers and 


H. W. O'Melveny, Los Angeles. Geo. W. Marston, San Diego. 

Louis A. Dreyfus, Santa Barbara. John G. North, Riverside 

Chas, Cassatt Davis, Los Angeles. E. W. Jones, San Gabriel. 

Charles Amadon Moody, Los Angeles. Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, Los Angeles. 
Walter R. Bacon, Los Angeles. Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, “ 

Dr. J. H. McBride, Pasadena. Dr. John T. Martindale = 


*HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS: Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Washington; Chas. Eliot 
Norton, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Life Members: Prof. C.C. Bragdon, Pres. Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass.; Rev. 
Juan Caballeria, Plaza Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; Chas. Deering, 2645 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Eva S. Fényes, 251 S. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Cal.; Miss Mira 
Hershey, 350 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Major E. W. Jones, San Gabriel, Cal; 
Homer Laughlin, Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal.; Los Angeles State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. (Gift of Senior A. Class, 1904); E. P. Ripley, Pres. A. T. & S. FL R.R., 
Chicago, I11.; St. Vincent's College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 
Cal.; James Slauson, Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal.; O. S. A. Sprague, Pasadena 
Cal.; J. Downey Harvey, San Francisco, Cal.; John A. McCall, Prest. N. Y. Life Ins. Co.; 
Mrs. Eleanor Martin, San Francisco; Edwin T. Earl, Los Angeles; Wm. Keith, San 
Francisco: Mrs. Henry Wilson Hart, Los Angeles; W. P. Wesselhoeft, M. D., Boston ; 
Dwight Whiting, Miss A. Amelia Smead, Los Angeles. 

REPRESENTATIVES IN TBE COUNCIL OF THE A. I. A. 








Theo. B. Comstock F. M. Palmer F. H. Rindge 
Mary E. Foy Chas. F. Lummis Cc. E. Rumsey 
J. S. Slauson, ex-officio Mrs. W. H. Housh 


*By their consent, and subscribed by the Southwest Society. 





HE extraordinary growth of the Southwest Society continues 
without visible abatement, even in the summer months and 
toward the close of the Society year. The membership is 
now 309, which is a gain in five months of more than a third as 
many members as the twenty-five-year-old Boston Society has in all. 


| 


March 1, 1905, the Southwest membership was 160—itself an un- 


precedented record for fifteen months. But since that time, the 
erowth has been nearly three times as fast. These comparisons are 
made in no invidious spirit. Such generous competition should be 
good for the whole Institute, and can do no harm to the youngest 


ni 


society, whose unparalleled record is the admiration of all its eld 
crs. The Southwest Society has been officially requested to draw 
up, for the benefit of the whole Institute, its “recipe for success.” 
The national officers feel that there must be some lesson, valuable 
to all the other fourteen societies, in the progress of this new affilia 
tion, which in eighteen months has utterly outstripped them all 


There is no “secret” about it. The simple explanation is strict 


business methods, a definite, practical, and important aim, and the 
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general spirit of a community which, of course, Eastern societies 
cannot very well command unless they move their clients to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The initial explorations of the Southwest Society have been com- 
pleted in the vicinity of Redondo, California. They were under 
the direction of the curator, Dr. F. M. Palmer, and yielded an 
extraordinarily rich and important harvest of articles valuable alike 
to the scientific world and to the Southwest Museum in which they 
will have place* The Society’s second archzological expedition 
will be in the field in Arizona by the time these lines are read, and 
is expected to yield even more important results. Curator Palmer 
is in charge of the expedition, for which the Institute has made the 
largest appropriation ever made for an American enterprise. 

The special fund to make President Roosevelt and Prof. Chas. 
Eliot Norton (founder of the Institute) honorary life members of 
the Southwest Society has made an encouraging start. ‘The mem- 
bers seem to feel that this graceful act is worthy to be performed. 
Eighty-six dollars has already been subscribed. As one of the 
most distinguished Californians said in remitting his dues, “I never 
before got into so good company so cheaply.” Any members who 
may have forgotten the letter of suggestion, but wish to contribute 
to this object, should send in, as soon as convenient, at least their 
statement of what may be expected from them later. The following 
have already subscribed : 

E. P. Ripley, Chicago, $10.00; O. S. A. Sprague, Pasadena, $10.00; C. W 
Smith, Pasadena, $5.00; J. O. Koepfli, $5.00; Harry R. Callender, $5.00, Los 
Angeles; Wm. H. Burnham, Orange, $5.00; D. Freeman, Inglewood, $5.00; 
Eila P. Hubbard, Azusa, $5.00; G. W. Marston, San Diego, $3.00. 

$2.00 each:—“A Friend,” W. C. Patterson, Chas. F. Lummis, Paran F. 
Rice, Dr. J. A. Monk, Hon. H. C. Dillon, Los Angeles; Eva S. Fényes, Pasa- 
dena; Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, San Francisco; Hon. Jarrett T. Richards, 
Santa Barbara; Willard A. Nichols, Redlands; Hon. Y. Sepulveda, City of 
Mexico; T. A. Riordan, Flagstaff; Remy J. Vesque, TerreHaute, Ind. 

$1.00 each:—Hon. R. N. Bulla, J. E. Fishburn, A. L. Stetson, A. H. Flem- 
ing, Los Angeles; Frank A. Miller, Riverside; C. D. Norton, Chicago; J. C. 
Nolan, St. Paul. 

The deficit on the purchase of the Palmer-Campbell collection of 
Southern California antiquities has been nearly wiped out. There 
is still room, however, for $60 or $70 on this behalf. The list of 
donors, which will be made part of the archives, is thus far as fol- 


lows: 


*138 prospect-holes were sunk in the ancient village-site and shell mounds, 
and three trenches were run. There were found thirty-three hammers, 150 
stone implements (spear and arrow-points, knives, drills, saws, scrapers, etc.) 
some of which are unique; eight bone implements of much importance; and 
a large amount of material illustrating the manufacture of chipped stone 
implements. 
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A member of the Southwest Society, $105.00; Los Angeles Chamber of 
Rindge, $25.00; James 


> 


Commerce, $50,00; Wm. H. Burnham, $25,00; F. H. 


Slauson, $20.00; Ella P. Hubbard, $20.00; M. C. Healion, $10.00; Rt. Rev. 
Joseph H. Johnson, $10.00; T. O. Koepfli, $10.00; Dr. Norman Bridge, $5.00; 
D. Freeman, $5.00; Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, $5.00; Maj. E. W. Jones, $5.00; 
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R. N. Bulla, $5.00; Geo. W. Marston, $5.00; Theo. B. Comstock, $5.00; 
C. W. Smith, $5.00; Clara B. Burdette, $2.00. 

Arthur Farwell, the expert sent last year by the Institute to 
‘ranscribe the folk-songs the Southwest Society has recorded, has 
come again, by the same authority, to complete the important work 
to which he devoted four months last summer. This means that 
within a few months the first volume of these songs will be ready for 
publication. This collection—which it is seriously intended shall 
be the largest and the most typical collection of folk-songs ever 
printed—will be a monument of which the Southwest Society may 
well be proud. The big volume wil! have place in every important 
library and museum in the world—to the enduring credit of the 
Society. It is intended also to make a selection of say fifty of the 
most “taking” songs, harmonize them for the piano, give them 
metrical translations, and publish them as a popular volume. This 
will be a financial success, as the larger and more critical collection 
will be a contribution to science. Fifty songs of such quality were 
never before added de novo to the musical repertory of the English- 
speaking and English-singing world, in any one volume. That also 
will be a record worth the while of the Southwest Society and of 
the community which backs its growth. 

Since the July number, the following new members have been added to 
the roster: 

Life Members :- 

Dwight Whiting, Miss A. Amelia Smead 

Annual Members :— 


Ami V. Golsh, Pala, Cal. A. A. Hubbard. 

A. J. Forget, M. D. J. S. Torrance. 

Mrs. FE. K. Foster, Pres. Friday Mary S. Caswell, Principal Mar! 
Morning Club. borough School. 

Geo. W. Durbrow. J. G. Mossin, Cashier American Na 

Frank W. Burnett tional Bank. 

John G. Mott. Hiram W. Wadsworth, Pasadena. 


Mrs. Hiram W. Wadsworth, Pasa- Fd. E. Aver, Chicago 

dena. Very Rev. P. Harnett, V. G. P. A. 
Thos. E, Ellis, M. D., Elsinore, Cal. All of Los Angeles, except as other 
Geo. H. Martin, M. D., San Fran- wise noted. 

cisco. 
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LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE following tables are compiled from the latest reports 

of the Amevican Library Association and from the United 

States census. They show that, roughly speaking, the 

proportion of men librarians to women librarians, including all 

important places, is in regard both to population and to number 

of volumes about ten to one. It is only in the small libraries that 
the proportion begins to creep up toward half-and-half. 


PrincipAL Pupiic LiprArIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


City. Population. No. Volumes Librarian. 
New York ............ 1,447,048 347,202. Jno. S. Billings 
GN: (cob Sinwneaaes 1,698,575 321,031 Frederick H. Hild 
Philadelphia .......... 1,203,607 293,183 Jno. Thompson 

om. Lows, Moe......... 575,238 9,85 Frederick M. Crunden 
Boston, Mass. ..... 560,892 haute Horace G. Wadlin 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 508,057 211,449 +B. C. Steiner 

Cleveland, O. ... 381,768 171,592 Wm. H. Brett 

Beer I. ET, casccsss SOR 239.404 Wm. Ives 

San Francisco, Cal... 342,782 136,395 Geo. T. Clark 
Cincinnati, O. ....... 325,902 251,309 Nathaniel D. C. Hodges 
Pittsburg, Pa. ........ 321,616 140,507 Edwin H. Anderson 
New Orleans, La...... 287,104 54,28 Wm. Beer 


174,42: Henry M. Utley 
147.2360 Geo. W. Peckham 


Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Newark, N. J......... 246,070 78,708 Anderson H. Hopkins 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 204,731 not reported Jno. C. Dana 
Providence, R. I..... 175,597 notreported Wm. E. Foster 
2 ee ne 133,859 78,000 Chas. R. Dudley 
ct 131,822 49,153. Willis F. Sewail 
Columbus, O. .... ; 125,560 82,928 Chas. B. Galbreath 
Worcester, Mass. .... 118,421 135,762 1uel S. Green 
Syracuse, N. Y. ..... 108,374 52,855 ) vekiel W. Mundy 
New Haven, Conn, .. 108,027 60,000 Willis K. Stetson 
raserson, B. J. i sacs 105,171 37.7590 Ge F. Winchester 
St. Joseph, Mo. ....... 102,979 22,180 Purd B. Wright 
*Rochester, N. Y. .... 162,608 34,641 Alfred H. Collins, 





Reynolds Lib. and 
Mrs. K. J. Dowling 
Central Lib 


Lowell, Mass. ........ 94,969 62.618 Frederick A. Chase 
Cambridge, Mass. ..... 91,886 60,759 Clarence W. Ayer 
Seattle, Wash. . aoe 80,671 20,864 Chas. W. Smith. 
a: ee 78,061 11,717 Albert R. Durham 
Trenton, N. J ae 73,307 16,281 Adam Strohm 
ee eee 68,513 62,041 Nathan Clark 
Oektand, Cal. ......... 66,960 31,868 Chas. S. Green 
New Bedford, Mass... 62,442 77,700 Geo. H. Tripp 
Springfield, Mass... 62,059 not reported Hiller C. Wellman 
Summerville, Mass .. 61,643 52,157. Samuel Walter Foss 
Peoria, Ill. .. i 66,100 78,911 E. S. Wilcox 


Savannah, Ga , 54.244 notreported Wm. Harden 
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Principal Pusiic LrpraArtes IN Unitep States—CoNTINUED 

City Population. Volumes Librarian 
San Antonio, Tex 3,321 not reported Benj. Wyche 
Holyoke, M 45,712 not reported Frank G. Willcox 
Salem, Mass 35,950 41,904 Gardner M. Jones 
Butte, Montana 30,470 20,43! J. R. Russell 
\lameda, Ca 16,404 not reported Francis B. Graves 


EFERENCE LIBRARIES 


PRINCIPAL 
Librarian 
Herbert Putnam 

.Geo. P. Winship 


John Vance Cheney 


Institution 

Library of Congress 
Carter-Brown Library, Providence 
Newberry Library, Chicago 

Lenox Library, New York , \ rforce Eames 
Mercantile Library, New York Wm. T. Peoples 
John Crerar, Chicago ; Wm. T. Andrews 
Wisconsin Histori Library Reuben Gold Thwaites 
Boston Ather 
Smithsonian 1 ~ 
Mercantile Library, St. Louis j Wm. R. Gifford 
Library, | lence : Jos. L. Harrison 


Case Library, Cleveland Chas. Orr 


Case Library, Hartford 


Chas. K. Bolton 
...Cyrus Adler 


Athenaeum 


Chas. S. Thayer 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo . Edward 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey ; Claud B. Guittard 
Public Document Library, Washington. . Francis A. Crandall 


U. S. Geological Survey .... I’. B. Weeks 


PRINCIPAL COLLEGE LipxARIes 
Institution Librarian 

Wm. C. Lane 
\ddison Van Mayne 
Jchns Hopkins Unive Nicholas Murray 
Columbian University James H. Canfield 
Princeton University . Ernest C. Richardson 
Geo. L. Burr 


Rev. Henry J. Shandelle 


Harvard University 


Yale University 


Cornell Universit 
Georgetown University 
Harry L. Koopman 
.Wm. J. James 
Wm. I. Fletcher 
Geo. T. Little 
Marvin T. Bisbee 
Haverford College Allen C. Thomas 


Rutgers College ....... oat Irving S. Upson 
University of California a .Jos. C. Rowell 
University of Colorado ; \lfred E. Whitaker 
University of Wisconsin Walter M. Smith 
University of Iowa ee — pueeaes Malcolm G. Wyer 
of Nebraska . ' James I. Wyer 
Phineas L. Winsor 
James T. Gerould 

.Ralph K. Jones 
Arthur N. Brown 

Samuel G, Ayers 


Wm. L. Ropes 


Brown University 
Wesleyan University 
Amherst College 
Bowdoin College 
Dartsmouth College 


University 


University of Texas 
University of Mississippi 
University of Maine 
Annapolis Naval \cademy 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Hanover Theological Seminary 
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PRINCIPAL STATE LIBRARIES. 


State. Librarian. 
California ; PT PR eT ee EFI ee wateatenathaeid J. L. Gillis 
New York ... - eaten ......+-Melvil Dewey 
Wisconsin .... pie meters ; ; .....-lsaac S. Bradley 
RNIN cine oni an ; ......Johnson Brigham 
New Jersey . ’ ana ..Henry C. Buchanan 
NE ie acen a ar ....-Leonard D. Carver 
New Hampshire ....-Arthur S. Chase 
Connecticut ........ = ; eumienn’ Geo. S. Godard 
Pennsylvania .... caves ed .Thos. L. Montgomery 


eee ; Saree Sane e Wm. E. Henry 
Minnesota .. , Gants pumas ..ee..--k. A. Nelson 
CO . - cea .Chas. B. Galbreath 
ee See eit ......-Geo. W. King 


District of Columbia , ree ; Geo. F. Bowerman 
Michigan ...,..... ; Mrs. Mary C. Spencer 


OnLy ImporTANT LrprARIES MANAGED By WoMmEN 


Place. Population Volumes. 
Minneapolis a 202,718 122,401 
Jersey City, N. J 206,433 75,053 
Indianapolis, Ind 160,164 02,454 
Kansas City, M« ; 163,752 61,800 
St. Paul, Minn - . 163,065 54,550 
Atlanta, Ga ; 89,872 19,481 
Omaha, Nel 102,555 57,804 
Portland, Me. : 50,14 50,519 
Dallas, Tex. ... se Ringe ais ccccaee 48698 11,000 
Lincoln, Neb ' 40, 16¢ 11,637 
Newton, Mass oe 3,587 61,423 
Sioux City, Ia 7 (undies. ne 15,207 
Davenport, Ia. 35,254 not reported 
Concord, N. H 19,493 not reported 
Rock Island, II! 19,493 not reported 
Camden, N. J. ee a 75,035 6,811 
Superior, Wis a 14,021 

lontgomery, Al aD 30,346 not reported 
Joliet, Ill 29,353 18,428 
lopeka, Kar 33,608 20,993 
Oshkosh, Wis 28,284 not reported 


Utica, N. Y. .. ; 56,383 31,666 


Malden, Mass 33,004 39,913 


Manchester, N. H : 50,987 47,278 
gayonne, N. J : 32,722 11,040 
Des Moines, Ia 62,139 30,001 
Pawtucket. R. 1 : . 49,231 19,763 
Duluth, Minn 52,969 38,800 
Quincy, I]! 36,252 26,950 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 45,115 11,728 
Dayton, O 85,333 49,873 
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SAN DIEGO OWNS THE FUTURE 
By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


OME cities, like some trees, grow more rapidly than others, 
but it by no means follows that the city which grows most 
rapidly will make the greatest mark in the end. Soft 
woods, like willow, eucalyptus, and cottonwood, attain 
large proportions in a few years. Hard woods of tougher 
fibre, like the maple and the oak, require a longer period 

to reach maturity, while a far greater space of time is 

needed to bring a giant sequoia to the full majesty of its 


proportions 





San Diego shared in the romantic and disastrous boom 


f the eighties which swept over Southern California, but 


the 





since the subsidence of that high fever of speculation 
city has developed much more slowly than some of its neighbors. There is a 
perfectly good reason for this, a reason obvious enough to anyone who makes 
a study of the situation and which is by no means inconsistent with the su- 
preme confidence in the ultimate greatness of San Diego which dwells in the 


heart of every man, woman and child within its borders 


It is simple truth to say that San Diego has developed more slowly than 


some other cities not because it lacked resources, but because of the stu- 
pendous character of the economic factors with which its destiny is bound 
up. That is to say, the natural problems by which it is surrounded are so 
large that they could not be solved by individual enterprise. The city has 
necessarily awaited the dawn of the Day of Associated Man—the dawn of a 
new era of national and worldwide unfoldment. While San Diego shares 


with Los Angeles, Riverside, Redlands, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, and a score 

















THE CLIFFS AT LA JOLLA—A FAVORITE RESORT NEAR SAN DIEGO 
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of other beautiful Southern California communities the attractions which ap- 
peal to the tourist public and to those who seek a pleasant place in which to 
enjoy the comfortable life after years of activity, it belongs, in a peculiar 
sense, to other worlds which touch the life of its neighbors but remotely. 

San Diego belongs to the World of the Pacific because it is a great natural 
seaport; to the World of the Isthmus, because it is the nearest American port 
on either side of the continent to the interoceanic canal; to the World of the 
Irrigable Desert, because it is the nearest commercial city to the greatest body 
of land which will be reclaimed by national enterprise. Now, it was not 
within the power of any individual, nor of any single community, to arouse 
and to organize the social and commercial life of the Pacific, nor to abolish 
the monopoly of transportation on the Isthmus of Panama, nor to master 
the floods of the Colorado River and people its rich valley with a million 
homes, nor even to store the waters on the Western Slope immediately behind 
the city and develop its extraordinary economic possibilities. All these things 
waited for the dawn of a new time, and San Diego waited, too. The new 
time has dawhed at last and the evolution of a great city by the shores of San 
Diego Bay now goes forward with a new, a stronger, and an irresistible im- 
pulse. In a word, San Diego is moving on the tide of events. 

The war of the United States with Spain, and the war between Japan and 
Russia, together with the commercial conquest of China by Europe and 
America, made a New Pacific. San Diego is a direct beneficiary of these 
events in the Orient, although its profits are to be reaped in the future. 

The Isthmus of Panama was closed to traffic by the iron hand of monopoly. 
Only the infinitely more powerful hand of the Nation could break the lock 
and restore the Freedom of the Seas. This the Nation did when it acquired 
the interest of the French Company, when it determined to complete the 
great waterway, and when it immediately opened the Panama Railway to all 
shippers on equal terms. San Diego appropriately celebrated this event, on 
July 12, 1905, alone of American cities, because it meant far more to her 
than to any other place on the map of the world. San Diego is not only 
nearer than any other American port to the Isthmus, but the shortest route 
from Hong Kong and Yokohama to Panama comes within two hundred miles 
of San Diego, leaving Honolulu and San Francisco more than four hundred 
miles farther north. These unalterable facts of geography will make it the 
principal port of call for the world traffic of the future in Pacific waters. 

Simultaneously with these events the Government has begun active con 
struction of the great irrigation system on the Colorado River. It is destined 
to be the only system dealing with the waters of that stream, which will irr 
gate not far from a million acres of extraordinary fertility, in Arizona, Cali 
fornia and Mexico. Private enterprise has made a beginning and over one 
hundred thousand acres are already producing crops in a region which a few 


years ago was regarded as the most hopelessly sterile of any part of North 


America, but private enterprise was wholly unequal to the solution of the 
problem in the largest and most scientific way. The same power which 
changed the map of the Orient, and which is cutting the Isthmus, is laying 
the foundation for civilization in what is to be a modern and glorified Syria 
of the Southwest. 

Curiously enough—for the stars in their courses seem to be fighting for 
San Diego—the week which sees the beginning of government construction 
on the Colorado also witnesses the entry of the national engineers into the 


beautiful valleys of the Western Slope to begin the serious investigation of 


its irrigation problem. The Secrefary of the Interior promptly responded to 




















SAMPLES OF SAN DIEGO SCENERY 
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the organized appeal of San Diego County for national aid in the storage of 


flood waters and the pumping of underground supplies. 

The Nation had already done much to perfect the natural advantages of 
San Diego harbor. It can be only a question of a brief time when it will 
utilize the opportunity which awaits it to establish a great naval station in 
those waters. 

These conditions practically assure the early construction of a direct eastern 
railroad outlet from San Diego to Arizona and beyond. Such a road would 
pay handsomely if it dealt only with the enormous local traffic arising from 
the-reclamation of the Colorado Valley, but it is certain to become the favorite 
transcontinental route because it will be the shortest route, with the lowest 
mountain grades and the most complete immunity from interruption by 
winter storms. 

Other cities have had their days of prosperity, but San Diego owns the 
future. Never was there such a combination of events as now conspire to 
assure its growth to the proportions of a truly great city. And the founda- 
tion of its greatness will be substantial and enduring. This is the time for 
those who can see their opportunities a little before the world sees them to 
make their investments and prepare to reap the harvest which the Nation and 
the world are sowing in this fertile soil. The day of the home-seekers will 
come a little later when the waters are ready to be put upon the lands, but 
the day of the investor has already arrived. 

Che agricultural lands of San Diego County, both in the delta of the Colo- 
rado and in the picturesque valleys of the Western Slope, will be densely 
populated. Farrreaching systems of interurban electric railways will bring 
the people and their products to the coast. The attractive and diversified 
ocean front will be the playgrounds of a great population, both in summer 
and in winter. The city itself will be a metropolis of trade and the seat of 
the finest civic institutions. The climate of San Diego is the most ideal to 
be found in the United States—a fact which has never been disputed. 

These are the reasons why San Diegans believe that theirs is the best city, 


of the best nation, of the best continent, of all the world. 


For further information see advertising pages. 





SAN DIEGO BAY~—RUSS LUMBER AND MILL CO.’S PLANT IN FOREGROUND 




















ST. JOSEPH’S SANITARIUM 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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MAIN BUILDING AND SANITARIUM AND HOME FOR THE AGED 


SIXTH STREET AND UNIVERSITY AVENUE il 


Rooms are well lighted, several being en suite, with private bath rooms. 

The Sanitarium is designed to serve every class of persons who wish to rest, to 
take medical treatment, or avail themselves of the famous San Diego climate. To 
those seeking relief from home cares, respite from official or sedentary occupation, or 
social or business overstrain incident to life in all cities, the Sanitarium offers superior 
advantages at all seasons of the year. Everything invites freedom from care, and all 
arrangements lead to the attainment of complete mental and physical repose. 

Parties who desire it, may, by notifying the Sanitarium, be met at steamer or 


train. Terms from $1.50 to $4.00 per day. 
ST. JOSEPH’S HOME 
FOR THE AGED 


SEVENTH STREET AND 
UNIVERSITY AVE. 





Each inmate has a private room, 
well furnished, lighted and venti- 
lated. 

The charges, which vary accord- 
ing to room, are from fifteen hun- 
dred dollars and up for life term. 





Married couples accommodated. 


OLD MEN'S HOME 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Magnificent Location. Only one mile from the heart of the city, with direct car line 
connection to the door. 
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The U.S. Grant Hotel 
San Diego, Cal. 


The accompanying cut on opposite page gives a perfect idea of the richness of 
the structure that is now under course of construction for the Grant Hotel, at San 
Diego, Cal. The ground to be occupied will be 200 feet square. The hotel will be 
in the shape of an E, opening toward the south, or D street front, with a court in 
the central part. 

The office will be located immediately back of the entrance and will be spacious. 
There will be entries from the Fourth and Third street sides. This part of the hotel 
will be two stories in height, the roof being surmounted by a palm garden, tastefully 
set off by an arcade. The rest of the building will be six stories in height. Upon 
the top will be a large roof garden, commanding a splendid view of San Diego bay. 
Flegant cornices will set off this roof and garden 

The framework of the hotel will be of steel construction, and in this and every 
other respect the modern ideas to be found in the most up-to-date hotels will be 
followed. Although the structure will be a square one, its sides will be broken up 
enough so that it will not have merely the square business block effect. 

The foyer will be tiled, with mosaic patterns. The stairway to the first floor will 
be of marble. 

There will be 224 rooms in the building, ninety-nine of them having bathrooms 
attached. All of the rooms except those in front will be 12x18 feet, and the front 
rooms will be 14x20 feet. 

The height of the first story will be 21 feet, and the entire height of the building 
about 8o feet. 

The café is to be located at the corner of D and third streets, in size about 
50x75 feet. The dining room will also be on the Third street side. Elsewhere on 
the first floor will be sample rooms and smoking rooms, telephone and telegraph booths. 
In the basment will be the kitchen, cold storage and auxiliary apparatus. 

Tile and marble wainscoting, arches in silver ornamentation, fire escapes on the 
Third and Fourth street sides—these are some of the details of the structure. The 
material of the exterior will be San Diego granite to the first floor, the rest buff brick. 

On the ground floor the court will be about 100 feet square. Marble columns 
will surround it. The effect will be Spanish. 

There will be nine stores on the ground floor—six on the Fourth street side and 
three on the D street side—each having an entrance from the lobby. 

The first brick taken out of the old Horton House by “Father” Alonzo E. Horton 
will be inserted in the Grant Hotel, over the cornerstone 

The architects have the following to say of the building: “The design shows 
a very handsome and appropriate building, after a style that is suited to the vicinity. 
The roof garden is a very attractive feature and will be much appreciated not only 
by visitors at the hotel, but by the San Diego people at large. The palm garden court 
on the second floor is another great attraction. 

“Owing to the shape of the building all of the rooms will be sunny. They will 
have either eastern, southern or western exposure. The rooms -opening upon the 
central palm garden will be more desirable than those opening upon the streets, 
because they will command a space as wide, or wider, than a street. The garden 
will have an area of about 80 feet by 100 feet. 

“The pergola at the top will be made of columns and beams, with open beam-work 
above, covered with vines and supplied with awnings. 

The Hotel Grant will be complete and ready for business inside of a year 


























THE AGNEW SANITARIUM 


5TH AND BEACH STS., SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


CHANGE OF NAME—Onr Sanitarium has recently been named after the late World Renowned Surgeon, 
DR. AGNEW, of Philadelphia. 

This Institution is thoroughly modern in construction and equipment, conducted as a Medical and 
Surgical Sanitarium, with complete maternity and resicure departments, and is open to all reputable 
physicians. Private rooms for all patients. Has the best and latest improved facilities for electrical 
treatment, including the Ultra Violet Ray Apparatus, X-Ray, Faradic and Galvanic Currents, Static In- 
duced Current, Cataphoresis and Cautery Apparatus. It has also the latest improved facilities and best 
known methods for the admini-tration of all forms of internal and external water treatments Our 
massage parlors are especially well equipp’d, and are pres'ded over by one of the most competent 

ncludinug the Sweedish movements. 


Masseuse in this country, who is prepared togive all furmsof massag 


THE AGNEW SANITARIUM (Incorporated W. L. ROHRER, Secy. and Manager. 














M. A. LESEM’S KNEIPP SANITARIUM 


The only Exclusive Kneipp Institution on the Pacific Coast 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

A sincere advice to all the sick and those 
suffering from any kind of ailment Make a firm 
resolution to experiment no more with those treat- 
ments that have proven unproductive of good re- 
sults—methods that have for years brought you 
neither relief nor cure Stop taking remedies 

heretofore have done you more harm than 

Turn your attention to another method 
unfailingly helps all who give it a fair trial 

which |} ver harmed one individual, while 
thousands hay been benefited by it. 

I am speaking of the world-renowned 
Kneipp Treatment, which you can receive at this 
famous institution the only one on the Pacific 

t devoted t the Kneipp system exclusively 
The results achieved with this method are truly 
and in t many ye: during which I have been administering the treat 
e been so uniformly successful that my reputation and reliability for doing 








promise is established 

indreds of sufferers, many of them hopeless having been pronounced incur 

have been restored to perfect health under my treatment and cure, and you who 

ow suffering, make ip your mind with firm determination, to get well Follow 

of those who have been fortunate in achieving a cure by means of the 

in my institutior I w gladly furnish the names of many residing in this 

‘ also those living elsewhere for reference and for confirmation of all I claim 

my treatment diseas« s overcome health and strength are entirely restored Do 

hesitate Call and convince yourself that my system of applying the treatments 

ings about wonderful « It will cost you nothing for consultation I am happy 

ive you my time and j all information which you may desir« I successfully 

every of disea ou ss chronic cases of many years’ duration, considered 

been r cal ired by me My method of treating invalids tends to 

ystem, el } t all diseased matter and invigorates all the vital organs 

to all who take the cure (‘pon applica 
to methods of treatment 


ealth, strength and the oy of livins 


a 
booklet will be furnished, giving details 


M. A. LESEM, KNEIPP SANITARIUM 2467 FIRST STREET. SAN DIEGO. CAL. 














